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The Southwest Independent School District/ University of 
Texas Reading and Writing Project began in the fall of 1985, when 
Janet Drane dropped by my office to talk about a course she needed 
for her English as a Second Language Endorsement. At the time I was 
interested in locating a school where I could validate some of the 
reading and writing theories that I had been working with. I had 
finished research on the writing abilities of fifth grade ESL/ 
Limited English Proficiency/"at risk" students living in a small rural 
town in south Texas (Hayes and Bahruth 1985; Hayes, Bahruth, and 
Kessler 1991). Now I wished to extend into other grade levels. I told 
Janet that if she would get six teachers, one from each grade level 
at her school, to enroll in my composition and reading course I would 
help them with their reading and writing curriculum. 

Janet not only persuaded six teachers to enroll (Valerie 
Camilli, Corine Drum, John Harrison, Eilene Wright, Susan Stimson, 
and Janet herself), she also persuaded Beth Jackson, the principal of 
Bob Hope Elementary School, to agree to be a cooperating partner. 
The Bob Hope contingent grew eventually to include more than one 
teacher from each grade level. We also had teachers who taught at 
the middle school. This organization from K through middle school 
was fortuitous. We considered ourselves as a "school within a 
school." The KG teacher could talk with every grade-level teacher 
and the fifth grade teacher could do likewise. Questions 
proliferated: Corine would ask, "What are you doing, Janet?" John 
would query, "Do you think this will work, Val?"; or Val might be 
overheard saying, "That's a good idea, Eilene; do you think it will 
work with fifth graders?" It is helpful for teachers to organize 
themselves into such a "task group" — a network, a support group, 
observing what other teachers, at other grade and proficiency levels, 



are doing. Teaching then becomes less lonely if teachers talk "shop", 
encourage and support each other, in this "learning club" atmosphere. 

Since they were in my class, I could talk with them weekly; 
and I visited at least once during each two-week period, observing 
their classes (and sometimes participating). We had lunch together 
and talked about their classes and students. We invited the 
superintendent and curriculum coordinators to these lunches. We 
shared success stories. We became a team. Eventually, word on 
what we were doing spread to other schools within the district, and 
their teachers began to ask for advice, hence the writing and sharing 
of this text. 

One of the problems in education is that we expect results 
much too soon; we are extremely impatient: we look for short term 
answers to long term problems. Shortly after we began, the 
teachers complained to Beth: "None of what I am doing is working"; 
"My kids still don't want to write"; "They say writing is boring." 
These first complaints, impressions - and I have only shared a few 
- surfaced after two weeks; the same complaints remained after 
six weeks, but now one or two of the teachers were beginning to 
experience some success. A bit of belief began to seep in. But 
learning is not a linear process; it progresses by fits and starts; it 
is quite natural for students to regress. Sometimes students would 
experience enormous gains; but the next month we might discern 
little if any progress. These experiences are frustrating, of course, 
but we recognized that students are not merely "Information 
assimilators", gobbling and then disgorging facts on cue. They were 
learners and learners will progress if learning is meaningful, 
interesting and relevant and if time is provided for learning. Test 
scores at the end of the first year revealed to us that the children 
were learning but not substantially more than the children who were 
in other classes. They had not made that great leap, even though we 
knew they had learned and they were better students. At the end of 
the second year, they had made significant improvement and 
progress. At the end of the third year, the students had made such 



progress that the school and the district received a number of 
awards. 

I am grateful that Janet dropped by that afternoon to talk 
about the limited English speaking children for whom she was 
responsible. Her visit led to a discovery. I have learned much from 
Val, Eilene, Janet, Corine, Susan and John, 
students/researchers/teachers, and their students. While their 
students developed better reading, writing and learning skills, they 
have developed strategies for bridging the gap between what 
students already know and what they are learning. I wish to point 
out some of the most significant changes in teaching and learning 
philosophies you will see in the following chapters: 

All teachers wrote the same assignments as their students, to 
show them how they also tussle with writing, how they experience 
some of the same difficulties and frustrations in getting meaning 
down on paper. As a result of these demonstrations, attitudes 
toward writing changed. Both teachers and students became better 
and stronger writers as well as better readers. They gathered their 
papers Into class-published books, designed covers, provided title 
pages, as well as dedication and "copyright" pages, and tables of 
content. Students had the opportunity to read, hear, and evaluate 
writing done by others, including their teacher. All children had the 
opportunity to solicit peer and teacher help on difficult spelling and 
punctuation problems, on organization, on topic selection. Classes 
became cooperative hives of activity; but most of all they were 
centers of learning. Adversarial relationships disappeared; 
discipline problems diminished, although some remained (one child 
was sent to the office for reading an encyclopedia in his math class 
— he was gathering information for a social studies paper). Most of 
all, these teachers became competent, caring teachers; they learned 
to applaud progress, even infinitesimal progress, and to ignore 
mistakes that would eventually decrease or disappear as their 
students increased in writing and reading proficiency. Val, John, 
Corine, Eilene, and Janet know the literature of writing and reading 
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and of language development; they know what works; what does not; 
and how kids learn. They are able to share with other teachei's In 
their district. I often think when observing Val, Eilene, Janet, 
Corine, and John working and learning together with their children of 
Sylvia Ashton Warner's book, TEACHER. 

Classes which are organized for reading and writing are 
different: students are actually reading and writing, talking and 
listening to others. Principals and evaluators should know what to 
expect because the model we recommend in this guide will look and 
sound different. This manual is written by teachers for teachers. 
We believe that we have a great deal to share. We tell our 
audiences: we have experienced the joy of teaching writing and 
reading. Please join us. We urge you to use what you can; add to it; 
and then let us know of your own successes. 

About Writing and Reading 

The following anecdote comes from Donald H. Graves: as a high 
school teacher in a small town in rural New England, Don regularly 
set aside Friday afternoons immediately after lunch for "the weekly 
theme." While his students were at lunch, Don wrote the topic for 
that week on the board and pulled the map down to conceal it. When 
his students returned, he rolled up the map to reveal "the topic." His 
students spent the afternoon writing and turned in their papers 
before leaving school for the weekend. One year he inadvertently 
kept a set of papers written during the the first week of the term 
and compared them to those written just before his students left for 
the summer. He found little ~ if any - improvement! Don began to 
investigate the reason his students' writing had not improved. The 
results of his research are published in a number of articles and 
books, and in one. Writing: Teachers & Children at Work, he 
chronicles how he improved his own teaching of writing. We learned 
from Don. The story of what we learned and how we obtained better 
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VII 

reading and writing performances from our own students is the 
subject of this text. 



THE TEXT 

You might think that Migrating Towards Literacy is just another 
text on the teaching of writing and reading. Its fate may be that of 
so many "how to" texts: to gather dust on some shelf, to be ignored 
and eventually to be discarded. In truth, some guides -- "how to" 
books - are not much help. Our hope is that your use of our guide 
will help your ESL/"at risk" students become better, more confident 
readers and writers. Wh!'e you read through it, understand that we 
wrote it to encourage ourselves to continue to search for ways to 
bridge the gap between teaching and learning. We decided to write 
about what helped us to become better teachers of reading and 
writing. We should qualify "better." Our students improved in their 
writing and reading, and we would characterize the 'mprovement as 
enormous (see Chapter 1 ). We also changed as teachers. We became 
more confident as we learned more about our craft, more 
understanding, more caring, more interesting -- better — as we 
emphasized our students' learning. 

But what is a "better" reader or writer? Progress in writing 
and reading is often measured by a standardized, multiple choice 
test. Scores are important to school districts: in Texas, local 
newspapers publish scores of individual districts and schools, 
sometimes to the embarrassment of administrators, teachers, and 
school boards. Parents often measure the strength of a school 
district's programs and its teachers from these scores. But that 
elusive quality of "better" cannot always be quantified. As former 
University of Texas President Peter Flawn said, "We know good 
writing whe i we read it; we also know bad writing whei w e 
encounter it. Attempting to quantify the difference is the difficult 
part" (see Chapter 6, Classroom Realities). 



NEW AS WELL AS OLD STRATEGIES 



Allan Bloom in The Closing of the American Mind (1987) argues 
that "The criticism of the old is of no value if there is no prospect 
of the new." We are interested in compiling strategies that have 
helped us In teaching reading and writing. You will discover that we 
do not advocate remediation or a return to the old, to the "basics", as 
many would advocate. Rather, we suggest "re-seeing" writing and 
reading in a different light, a light that reveals more about process 
and development. We confess we are not at ail certain of what we 
mean by "re-seeing." We do conclude that more reading and writing 
must be done in as well as outside of school, that libraries must be 
accessible and stocked, that good, interesting books rnust be 
purchased and made available to children (after all, isn't reading for 
pleasure the payoff for learning how to read?), and that schools 
must be organized so that reading and writing are the focus of the 
school day. 

Reading and writing are mirror activities. As our students 
write about what they read and read what they have written, they 
learn both subject matter and higher-order thinking skills. Janet 
Emig says, (as paraphrased by Fulwiler in Young and Fulwiler 1986: 
21), "The act of writing . . . allows us to manipulate thought in 
unique ways because writing makes our thoughts visible and 
concrete and allows us to interact with and modify them." We can 
cite a more concrete example: Dorothy Parker is remembered for 
saying, "I don't know what I think until I read what I have written." 
You are partially correct If you think that a re-scheduling of 
priorities, a re-seeing and re-thinking of what you are doing in the 
classroom, requires a different attitude toward the teaching of 
reading and writing. We emphasize the right kind of "work" leads to 
successful teaching and learning. Everyone becomes better: students 
improve; they will begin to feel confident about school and about 
what they are learning; and as a result teachers improve in their 
craft, bridging the gap between successful teaching and successful 



learning. Success feeds and speeds improvement. Not one of us had 
tallced professionally about successful teaching with the others 
until we began reading and writing, with our students, among 
ourselves — together. Now you can't get us to stop! 

Talking can Improve learning and it can also improve teachiny 
(Enright and McCloskey 1988: 72). If we chose to sub-title our 
guide, we would use "Teaching and Learning as Interactive Listening, 
Speaking, Reading, and Writing Experiences with ESL/ 'at risk' 
Students." We all learn by interacting with others. Our classrooms 
are now noisier (not unruly!). It is difficult not to become mentally 
engaged with so much discussion, and reading and writing, taking 
place. Becoming "mentally engaged" is crucial as students who are 
not mentally engaged, who become mental dropouts, may later 
become physical dropouts. (Approximately 50% of all minority 
students in Texas drop out before graduating, some as early as the 
6th grade!) Students who do not learn are some of the worst 
discipline cases in the school. Students will avoid pain, and there is 
pain associated with not learning. 



WRITING AS A CREATIVE PROCESS 

Writing as a creative process is not the same process as 
writing creatively. The latter usually refers to writing poetry and 
short or longer stories. All writing is creative. As I sit here at the 
processor I create. I sometimes don't know what I'll be writing 
next; I may suffer a writing block (a cup of tea and a trip to the 
'fridge to sample some Oreos usually helps me to overcome my 
block); I may go back and delete, or add, or re-arrange, or think of a 
different way of expressing an argument. As I write 1 think, I 
create, I learn what I didn't think I knew, until like Dorothy Parker, I 
read what I have written. Sometimes writing comes easily; 
sometimes it can be frustrating. Sometimes it cakes me days to 
write a page; sometimes I can write for Just a few hours and 
generate pages. The attributes that I have described in myself are 



some of the same attributes characteristic of professional writers. 
It has been reported that Ernest Hemingway revised the conclusion 
to Farewell to Arms many times before he was satisfied with the 
result. Nancie Atwell (1990) re-wrote the first chapter of In The 
Middle fourteen times before she was satisfied. Writers agonize! 

DEMONSTRATIONS, ENGAGEMENT, AND SENSITIVITY 

We want our students not necessarily to be professional 
writers — but writers, willing to risk. Bill Martin has said the best 
gift we can give children is the gift of risk. Risk means no penalty 
for trying. Students who don't try may have been frustrated by past 
failure. We urge you to create an environment where your students 
will try, where they will risk. Children are natural risk takers. 
They unhesitantly risk learning how to ride a bicycle. We don't fail 
our children because they can't keep a bicycle up the first, second, 
third, or any number of times. We pick them up, dry their tears, and 
urge, "Try again, you'll get it. Don't be afraid. I'm here to help." We 
don't expect them to fail; and they don't expect to fail. And once 
they learn, they don't need us to help them anymore. We don't know 
actually how kids learn to ride a bike — surely we don't teach them. 
There are lome principles (they must pedal, balance, hold on); we 
can only say, "Don't forget to pedal" and let the child discover what 
else is important. They learn by watching successful bike riders, by 
seeing themselves as future bike riders, and by having no illusions 
that they will fail in learning how to ride a bike. (Are there many 
teenagers who think they will "fail" to learn how to drive a car? 
Many learn before they are "taught!") 

Learning to ride a bike has a great deal to .tell us about 
learning in general. Frank Smith (1982: 201), for instance, says 
children learn to read and write by seeing "demonstrations" (for 
example, seeing authentic writing and reading being done in their 
presence); "engagement" (seeing themselves as readers and writers); 
and "sensitivity" (seeing themselves as successful learners). How 
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many times have we told our students, "I only want you to try" but 
end up assigning them a low grade for what we judge to be a poor 
performance? Students may back off and become afraid to risk, as 
Valerie Camilli points out in the Introduction, because the 
consequences of risk are too high: children as well as older students 
have a difficult time in coping with failure. 

We can help students to succeed even though we really don't 
know that much about the teaching of reading and writing. In fact, 
Lily Wong Fillmore (1987) of the University of California says that 
we really can't teach reading and writing: students can only learn. 
And we know students csn learn if they don't experience failure 
or embarrassment. If we teachers expect students to learn, they 
more often than not will ~ unless they already have a history of 
failure (but these students are still salvageable). Teaching is a 
tough job; it is not an 8-to-4 vocation. It is a profession. 

KINDS OF WRITING 

There are various kinds of writing; James Britton defines 
three: Expressive, Transactional, and Poetic. We would add a 
fourth — Mechanical. And it is Mechanical we wish to discuss 
first. Applebee (1982) argues that mechanical writing is actually 
"writing without composing." Activities such as, "Copy these 
sentences/words down I have put on the board"; "Answer the 
questions at the end of the chapter"; "Fill in the correct words on 
this ditto"; "Do this grammar lesson" are mechanical writing 
exercises. (By the way, whether to teach grammar as a part of the 
writing curriculum remains a controversial subject. In a study 
completed a few years ago, and since replicated, students who had 
no grammatical instruction wrote just as well as those who did; and 
those who did not study grammar enjoyed writing more!) 

There is a place, however, for grammar, even a place where 
spelling and mechanics can be addressed. Yet correct spelling. 



punctuation, and grammar are never very useful unless one writes, 
and a classroom which emphasizes grammar and mechanics to the 
exclusion of writing may never be a classroom where students feel 
safe and comfortable and where composing occurs. Students 
eventually learn correct form, learn to be accurate in their 
punctuation and spelling as they progress toward fluency in writing, 
as they come to grips with the writer's task of grappling with 
meaning and of getting meaning down on paper. An emphasis upon 
meaning will help to improve accuracy of the final product. 
Students want their manuscripts to look neat, to be devoid of 
punctuation and spelling errors, as all good writers do. in short, we 
can stifle writing growth by emphasizing, especially at the 
beginning stages, grammar and editing skills. We teachers, like 
Graves, may have been too interested in having papers "look" good, in 
putting the best look on a corpse! 



THE CHAPTERS 

Some of us may have experienced a fear of flying. I sometimes 
do, but because of my job I fly periodically. Students who express a 
fear of writing don't write much. And this is especially true with 
second-language, "at risk" students. We experimented with a number 
of strategies for addressing this fear (commonly in second language 
research referred to as part of the "Affective Filter"): 

In Chapter 1, Are these Kids Different?, Val, Corine, 
John, Eilene, and Janet address the notion of teaching kids whose 
first language is not English. A great majority of the students in 
their classes were Hispanic. What is it that makes these kids 
different? And what difficulties do they encounter in learning 
English, the language of instruction? Many children did not 
comprehend everything their teachers said to them in English. 
Reading and writing English, then, were extremely difficult tasks 
for them to learn. As a result of their non-fluency, they were 
labeled LEP (Limited English Proficiency), "at risk", and in danger of 
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failing and being held back a year. Many of them had already failed a 
year. 

Chapter 2, Writing for Fun, with suggestions from Corine 
Drumm, shares the interactive nature of writing. We ail can write 
for fun; we can display what we write; we can enjoy what we write; 
we can use Corine's activities in small, cooperative groups; we can 
publish our writing in classmade books for sharing, for taking home, 
for "showing off." Earl Stevick (1371) says all instructional 
activities should have some pizzaz; and Corine has selected some 
fun, pizzazy writing and reading activities that serve to lower the 
"Affective Filter" that is high among ESU "at risk" learners. 

Chapter 3, Poetic Justice is John P. Harrison's contribution 
on poetic writing. Poetic composing is a different kind of writing. 
Students sometimes cringe when the teacher announces, "We are 
going to read and write poetry today" ~ and It was no different for 
ESL/"at risk" children. Occasionally students experience failure in 
writing poetry, or their poetry is not very good. They can come away 
with the belief that poets are born, not made. Teachers, as a result 
of their students' attitudes, may avoid the teaching and writing of 
poetry. Our ESL/"at risk" students write poetry. John shows them 
how. 

John addresses the structures inherent in poetry and some of 
the strategies that ESL/"at risk" students can employ to be 
successful poets. Students as well as teachers (we exhort ail 
teachers to write with their students) can write poetry and be 
successful at it. John himself had not attempted to write poetry 
before; in fact, he had never been asked. But once he knew how, once 
he had written some successful poetic lines, he showed his students 
(he "demonstrated" to them) that they could do the same thing. 

Students may be shy and resistant about writing poetry. A 
large ci^ss setting, wne're eacn stuafentmSy oe isKea 'to'reaa vyrfat ' ' 
s/he has written, is often inhibitory and frightening. (Who wants to 
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risk one's reputation in front of 25 peers?) The inhibiting effects of 
large classes can be reduced if kids read to each other in small 
groups. It is less inhibiting (some would say embarrassing) to share 
with five students than with the entire class. Kids often listen 
more attentively if they are put into small groups to discuss poetry 
and other writings. 

Chapter 4, Have You Heard of the "J"?, is about the 
journal — but not just any journal. Expressive writing appears in 
journals. Expressive writing is writing from the self. Dan Kirby and 
Tom Liner (1988) might say that writing expressively is writing 
from the "inside", about what we already know. Writing about what 
we know is a path to transactional writing (discussed in Janet's 
chapter). Expressive writing is riskless. Students cannot fail, and 
once into expressive writing they are able to absorb a sensitivity to 
all kinds of writing. For ESLy"at risk" kids, it is crucial that they be 
allowed and encouraged to write first about what they know. Then 
they can be gradually introduced to transactional writing. 

We begin expressive writing on the first day of class. We have 
found it is relatively easy and non-threatening for ESl_/"at risk" 
students to develop fluency (quantity) through expressive writing. 
Corine includes some expressive writing ideas in her "Fun" chapter; 
and Eilene discusses and describes various kinds of journals, and 
one type in particular that she has had success with, the dialogue 
journal. The "DJ" demonstrates that writing is an interactive 
process, as students are encouraged on a daily basis to write to 
their teacher on any subject, who then responds. The "DJ" evolves 
into a conversation between student and teacher. 

Chapter 5 addresses transactional writing or, as it is 
popularly known. Writing Across the Curriculum. We write 
about what we know before we write about what we have learned. 
Transactional writing is the writing required by the school and is 
also known as academic writing or content-area writing as well as 
"writing across the curriculum." Students are asked to compare and 



contrast, to discuss cause and effect, to write expository science 
reports, to use what they have learned or are learning from their 
reading, or from their teachers, in their writing - in short to 
employ the rhetorical modes found in academic discourse. It is a 
useful kind of writing, different from Expressive and Poetic writing. 
Students learn about subject matter by writing about it. 

There is a difficulty inherent in Transactional writing: it 
appears to be enormously difficult for students, especially ESI_/"at 
risk" students, to learn to do well, a fact that could help to explain 
why writing as well as reading scores are low for this population. 
But there is no good reason that students can't learn to write in the 
various content or academic areas, with logic and organization, with 
the proper voice, to the proper audience, and they can even jearn to 
enjoy and master this kind of writing. Janet takes us into 
Transactional writing and assembles a number of activities that 
will be useful to you and your students. 

Chapter 6, Classroom Realities is about 
grading. ..evaluation. What about evaluation, assessment - or for 
want of a better term, grades? We have to assign grades; we have to 
cover the curriculum. There are grading periods. Grading and some 
sort of evaluative process are part of our daily function in a milieu 
that incorporates tests and identifies grading periods. Valerie will 
offer you some tips; her suggestions are certainly better than most: 
for instance, ho\v many of us take a bundle of papers home on Friday 
and worry about them until Sunday evening? After reading, and 
perhaps correcting, we assign a grade before returning them to 
students the following morning with the remark, "Here are your 
papers," only to be queried, "What papers?" There has to be a better 
way - perhaps ways - of accounting for what students can and 
cannot do. The payoff in writing, as in reading, is that students 
learn the joy and satisfaction of writing well. But they cannot grow 
and develop if we are constantly marking their efforts and pointing 
out their errors. We can no longer, if we expect students to improve 



and develop, append an "F", even a "D", or if their writing is so bad, a 
"See me!" to their papers. 

Valerie discusses strategies to assess progress in writing 
(notice: she measures "progress"). Teachers and administrators are 
interested in assessing - we are. At the beginning of the project, 
we didn'.: have a clue on how to measure ability and/or progress; yet 
as exporienced educators we knew that our students had made 
substantial progress in their abilities to write and read. Our 
students also knew that they had improved. W3 looked for ways to 
measure improvement. Val's chapter is useful for those looking for 
ways to measure improvement. Read what she has to say about 
evaluation and see if it fits in with your philosophy. We have high 
standards - let us make that clear - but we can "teach" and react 
to writing so that kids experience success. As they experience 
success, we do too! 

From a failed curriculum that emphasized bits and pieces of 
the curriculum, which were taught through drill, to a successful one, 
which immersed our kids into reading and writing, was a migration 
none of us foresaw when we first started to address the needs of 
our LEP/"at risk" students. In our guide we portray how a curriculum 
evolved into extensive reading and writing activities that the entire 
school adopted. How this happened and how teachers can begin to 
incorporate reading and writing more extensively into their own 
curriculum is the story portrayed in this guide. 
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introduction 
Valerie M. Camilli 



What we seek to provide the teacher in this guide is not a 
"magic" formula which will instantly transform reluctant, hesitant 
students into brilliant readers and writers. Rather, we hope to 
provide strategies to address the reading and writing needs of 
reluctant and hesitant students who are limited in English literacy 
proficiency (LEP). We include a brief explanation of the process or 
stages which many students go through in learning to read and to 
write. We provide a number of activities which teachers can use to 
encourage and develop reading and writing within their classrooms. 
We have designed the activities to fit together as pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle, to provide opportunities for students to be successful. The 
strengths of these activities are certainly in the theories which 
underiie them. 

Frank Smith maintains that "writing is learned by writing, by 
reading, and by perceiving oneself as a writer" (1982: 199). He 
focuses on the student learning to read and write rather than on the 
teacher "teaching how to read and write." His distinction between 
learning and teaching is critical, given the time constraints faced by 
teachers. Our purpose is, first, to "demystify" the process of 
writing and reading; second, to demonstrate that writing, especially 
writing within and across the curriculum, leads toward increased 
reading and learning; and, third, to respond to the teacher whose 
plaint is, "How do I get more reading and writing into my daily 
lessons? I just don't have the time!" 

Classrooms, we believe, must be organized far more than they 
are today for writing and reading. Teachers Must provide sufficient 
reading and writing time within the course of the day; the student 
needs to see authentic demonstrations of writing and to participate 
in drafting pieces of writing, in revising, editing and eventually in 




sharing his/her afforts with peers and teacher. Writing, as well as 
being a studio subject, is also an act of discovery, as writing leads 
to making ideas visible and concrete. Writing allows and encourages 
students to scrutinize, to explore and to develop thoughts: students 
think as they write and as they write they also learn. Students who 
write will learn more, read more, we as well as others have 
discovered, than those who do not. And finally reading and writing 
are reciprocal acts; it is difficult not to talk about one skill and 
ignore the other. Readers read what others have written; writers 
write what others will read. 



The Victory Garden 

"Let us cultivate our garden." 
Voltaire, Candide 

Expectations sustain the gardener every spring, waiting 
patiently for the first sign of growth to appear. For seed to sprout, 
much nurturing is needed. The earth must be broken and tilled before 
seed can be carefully and patiently sown. Tender sprouts must be 
protected from the weather. Weeds must be eradicated to permit 
the plants to flourish and eventually produce. If the gardener is 
diligent and the weather hospitable, a rich and abundant harvest may 
follow. As teachers, we need to emulate the gardener's patient 
strategies of preparation and expectation and employ them in our 
classrooms which house immature, sensitive, developing readers and 
writers. 

A young child is immersed in a buoying atmosphere of 
expectancy. A child will expect to learn to walk, to run, and to talk 
to grow. As the child develops language, we neither demand nor 
expect perfection. We understand that learning language involves a 
constant process of trial and error. During the child's initial 
inaccurate attempts at language, we focus on the meaning that the 
child attempts to convey, not on whether the message is 



grammatically correct. Correctness only becomes a consideration as 
the child matures in language development. As the child matures in 
proficiency we celebrate and applaud his/her growth. 

Just as we exult in the growing child's use of language, we 
teachers must celebrate other beginnings — a child's development of 
reading and writing competence. Proficiency in reading and writing 
can be encouraged and fostered within a classroom in which meaning 
takes precedence and accuracy follows. 

Within every learner there is a writer w^^iting to write, who is 
also anxious to read what others have written. As teachers we must 
nurture the learner's reading and writing development and 
expectancies of success. Premature or excessive error correction 
can seriously Impede the beginning or non-proficient reader/writer 
and create a hesitant, tentative student afraid to risk for fear of 
being wrong. We must cultivate the buds of literacy in our students, 
as the gardener cultivates his or her garden, by providing time for 
authentic reading and writing experiences in class and by reading 
and writing ourselves, sharing with our students what we read and 
write. We consider students as developing readers and writers, just 
as our gardener considers the bud as developing toward maturity. 

When we plant a rose seed in 
the earth, we notice that it 
is small, but we do not 
criticize it as "rootless and 
stemless." We treat it as a 
seed, giving it the water and 
nourishment required of a 
seed. When it first 
shoots up out of the earth, 
we don't condemn it as 
immature and 
underdeveloped; nor do we 
criticize the buds for not 



being open when they 
appear. We stand in wonder 
at the process taking place 
and give the plant the care it 
needs at each stage of its 
development. The rose is a 
rose from the time it is a 
seed to the time it 
dies. Within it, at all times, 
It contains its whole 
potential. It seems 
to be constantly in the 
process of change; yet at 
each stage, at each moment, 
it is perfectly all right as it 
is. 

T. Gallwey (1974) 
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Chapter 1 
Are These Kids Different? 
Valerie Camilli, Corine Drumm, John Harrison, Eilene Wright, 

and Janet Drane 



Profile of the School and District 

Southwest Independent School District, one of sixteen Bexar County 
School Districts, is located In a less affluent area of San Antonio. Hence, 
the district has a restricted assessment rate upon which to tax. Until a 
few years ago the older schools in this district were not air-conditioned 
(a bond issue eventually provided funds to refurbish and update several of 
these schools). Bob Hope Elementary is at the extreme southern edge of 
the district's eastern boundary and draws kids from the least affluent 
neighborhoods in the district, and these neighborhoods tend to be occupied 
by Hispanic minorities. At Bob Hope Elementary the ethnic mix was around 
85% Hispanic and 15% Anglo. 

Bob Hope Elementary test scores were the lowest (of the four 
elementary schools in SWISD), and hence the reason why the district 
pushed for their increase. The teachers who have contributed to this 
manual were involved in providing their students with increased 
opportunities for reading and writing. Other Bob Hope teachers, 
discovering that what their colleagues were doing was meeting with 
success, asked whether they could irtcorporate some of the same 
ppportunities for reading and writing in their classrooms. Thus, reform 
was teacher-driven., bottom-up. 



Are the kids we taught different? 

Yes: they are different because they are "labeled" as non-learning 
kids. The children in this book have been affixed with a number of labels 
common to the labeling practice of Texas public schools. They were ESL 
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(they spoke English as a second language); they were"At Risk" (kids who 
were failing or behind their mainstream classmates); and they were LEP 
(while bilingual they remain limited in English proficiency). A child may 
have one or more of these labels attached to his/her name. Most of the 
children, while knowing some English, spoke Spanish in their homes. A 
few, indeed, spoke only Spanish (but did not necessarily read or write 
Spanish) while others came from homes where Spanish and English were 
spoken. The kids could speak English sufficiently well to communicate on 
the play ground with English-speaking peers, but experienced difficulty In 
their school work as they did not know how to speak and write academic 
English — the English that is found in textbooks in the various content 
areas, such as science, math, social studies, and language arts, and the 
English "style" they would have to learn to write. Most labels serve to 
identify children who borderline on chronic failure. 

The "at risk" child is not always the English-as-a-second language 
learner. He or she could be a mono-lingual Anglo; but in the classrooms of 
these teachers "at risk" children were Hispanic. These were the kids who 
needed help. They were placed in classrooms with teachers who could 
presumably help them attain sufficient proficiency in English to succeed 
in school. With scores historically low on state-mandated standardized 
tests, these children with their teachers present not a unique problem to 
state-supported education in areas populated with second language 
learners. Schools and their districts and their teachers were judged on 
the basis of standardized scores; ar.d teachers were encouraged — even 
mandated ~ to raise scores. After all, scores were what the public 
understood. From one innovative program to another, each promising 
success, schools and their teachers sought to become better — to raise 
scores. Principals as well as teachers sought short term answers to long 
term problems. Nothing seemed to help. Teachers were asked to teach 
test taking skills - and in some cases to "teach the test." Children still 
did not do well on the tests regardless of how often they practiced test 
taking — because they could neither write or read sufficiently well to 
insure success in a language that was not their first. If scores rose, the 
school experienced an aura of success. It seemed that tests were the 
overriding criterion of success. 
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Our journey began more as a mission than as a carefully 
orchestrated expedition toward excellence. We were teachers, frustrated 
by feelings of inadequacy despite our best efforts and driven to do 
something, anything, to alleviate the discouraging situations existing in 
our classrooms. We were hopeful teachers in dysfunctional, "broken" 
classrooms. Standardized test scores indicating poor student 
performance shattered our self-images. We taught a curriculum 
splintered into myriad of fragmented objectives. Our students were 
dispirited, discouraged by years of failure. Although the principal was 
supportive and appreciative of our efforts, she could offer no new 
solutions that had not already been explored and abandoned. The "fads" 
that so often appear in education had not helped (the schools in the 
district were introduced to each as they came along). The children and the 
teachers remained helpless. 

A serendip|f:ous relationship evolved when we in concert with our 
principal and a professor at a local university initiated an intensive 
reading and writing program, including an integration of the content areas, 
and addressing the needs of the limited English proficient (LEP, "at risk") 
students entrusted to us. We planned strategies, melding theory into 
practice, to repair the broken classrooms. We began our migration by 
looking at where we were and where we wanted to go. As we retrace the 
steps of our journey and reflect on the variables which contributed to our 
success, perhaps we may provide insight and guidance for those who have 
had similar experiences. 

We turned to business world advice which we believed to be 
applicable to our situation: "Think big and start small." Organizing 
ourselves into a team, a coalition, we became a "school within a school," 
as we sought to develop, model, and encourage the sharing of innovative 
practices in teaching and learning. Our efforts progressed through a 
number of stages: We pledged ourselves to improve our teaching and our 
students' learning. What we did was not the result of administrative fiat 
or direction. Change was teacher-driven and as a result "bottom-up." 
Administrators longed for an improvement in standardized test scores 
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as much as we did; but our principal, supervisor, and superintendent did 
not require us to institute a new program. We were not conscripts who 
grudgingly resisted or went through the motion*. Administrators and 
teachers became team members. They did not blame others when 
something did not go well. 

Two characteristics proved to be beneficial. We taught in the same 
district, some of us at the same or adjacent schools. Our principal 
arranged schedules to accommodate time for bi-weekly team meetings. 
During these meetings, we shared what was working and what was not. 
We became learners; we listened to each other tell how his or her 
students were progressing; we listened to problems; and we offered 
solutions. We learned from each other and from our students. 

The feedback from administrators assured us of their interest and 
willingness to "think new thoughts," with much more class time devoted 
to reading and writing. The team included one teacher from each primary 
grade level plus a teacher from the middle grades. This arrangement 
proved fortuitous as we shall see. As kindergarten teachor Susan Stimson 
shared samples of her students' emerging literacy, she provided us with 
insight as to how literacy develops eariy in a student's career. 

We shared the common goal of improving our effectiveness as 
teachers. We not only wanted to teach well but we also wanted to know 
the latest research (and theory) on how literacy develops in second 
language learners and to gain an understanding of Whole Language and the 
reading/writing connection. We enrolled as a group in Curt IHayes' courses 
in second language literacy. The courses were spread over thirty-two 
weeks. In the meantime, he visited our classes eekly, offering 
suggestions, providing additional readings, and interacting with our 
students. He encouraged us to read prominent researchers and 
practitioners, including Donald Graves, Frank Smith, Kenneth and Yetta 
Goodman, Lucy Calkins, Nancie Atwell, and Toby Fulwiller. We profited 
from his previous work with LEP children (see Literacy con Carino). In the 
research we were particularly interested in the organization of the school 
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day around theme-based instruction, with much emphasis on reading and 
writing. 

We were faced with the question: how does the teaching of reading 
and writing in a student's first language differ from the the teaching of 
those same skills in his/her second? Gibbons (1991) says that teachers 
must recognize "that a child's learning and literacy difficulties are 
tanguage-relatecT and identifies a number of attributes that ESL, "at risk" 
children have: in reading they 



Read slowly 

Have poor comprehension if the topic is unfamiliar 

Have trouble paraphrasing and isolating the main idea 

Have difficulty reading for meaning, drawing conclusions and, in a 

narrative, predicting what will happen next 
Rarely self-correct when reading aloud 

In writing, they 

Have generally poor written language skills, especially in subject 
areas 

Can write sentences but have difficulty writing a paragraph or 

sequencing paragraphs 
Write only in an informal, "chatty" style 
Use a limited vocabulary which lacks descriptive words 
Use simple sentence structures only 

Make grammatical errors not typical of a native speaker ~ for 

example, in word order, word endings, tense or prepositions 
Have poor spelling 

Lack the confidence to write at length 

Tend always to write the same thing (such as a simple recount) in 
free choice writing 

Certainly, most of the attributes of second language learners can be 
found in the reading and writing habits of native speaking children. But in 
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We began with the journal. Our premise was simple: students must 
write and read every day. The "J" was non-threatening to students who 
were anxious about having to write. Our students shared experiences with 
us and we with them. Fluency increased from a few lines to multiple 
pages. In order for the students to respond, they first must read our 
entries. And before we could respond, they had to make clear their 
message. The "J**, as Eilene points out, provided a reading lesson each day. 
We cannot undervalue the "J." Students experienced the joy and power of 
writing; and we came to know and understand our students, their 
problems, their w'shes, dreams, more than we had ever imagined. 

Once students were fairty comfortable with writing, we asked them 
to write about what they were learning. As students studied topics in 
science, social studies, and mathematics, they wrote about what they had 
learned. They paraphrased, they related information to their own 
experiences, they reflected on its significance to their own lives. We also 
wrote about what we taught and found that our writing help to "demystify" 
the writing process. (We found we wrote more in our classrooms, for our 
students, than we had ever written before.) We demonstrated to our 
students how we brain-stormed through ideas, how we selected and 
narrowed a topic, how we began, how we revised, how we prepared a final 
draft, how we published. The students were intrigued nd willing to try 
for themselves. 

Instead of having our usual weekly library hour, we brought books 
from the library Into the classroom. Our classrooms became "print 
centers." We began to read to our students more often during the day. We 
read a few pages from new library books and asked whether anyone wanted 
to take one of the books home to read to parents. We always had more 
hands than books; but everyone eventually had a chance to read the trade 
books we ordered. We set aside more time for pleasure reading. 

We didn't instruct as much as we once did. We know that may sound 
odd, particularly since we were prepared in our education courses to 
instruct and then test. We looked at our students' reading and writing and 
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judged where they needed help. We provided mini-lessons on common 
areas where students needed to improve, such as the use of editing 
strategies, or how to begin and/or end a piece, determining how textbooks 
are organized, how to skim, how to narrow a topic. Mini-lessons only took 
us 10 to 15 minutes. We did not provide workbooks or generate dittos to 
reinforce skills learned in isolation. Our most productive teaching 
activity centered around a student's paper, projecting it on an overhead 
(with the name withheld), going through it and asking for suggestions for 
Improvement. We found the students, aided by mini-lessons, equal to 
making useful suggestions. 

We began by bridging past practices with new. We were hesitant. 
We were unsure of what we were attempting to accomplish. A few of us 
were still centering on drills to improve mechanics. We had little idea of 
what was -right" - as one of us put it ~ or what would work We gained 
momentum when Janet brought samples of her students' work to the 
weekly session and began to talk about her observations. All of us could 
see signs of improvement in her students' work. We returned to our own 
qiassrooms and began to look for the those signs in our students. At the 
next weekly session all of us had student work for sharing. We now had 
samples of student woric to show and discuss. We found ourselves at the 
end of the school day talking in the parking lot about our classes. This 
awareness did not happen overnight. New strategies and techniques take 
time to be absorbed, but we gradually began to provide one another with 
encouraging results regarding our efforts. 

Can classroom intangibles reflect success? Classroom atmosphere 
is difficult to measure, yet the first inkling of our success was an 
improvement in classroom climate. Our students knew they were learning; 
we knew they were learning, even without a test. They appeared to be 
more content, self-confident. All of us smiled and laughed and shared 
more. Writing was invigorating rather than the much dreaded drudgery of 
the past. These changes were evident to our colleagues, and they asked us 
about our methods. We organized after-school-sessions on classroom 
strategies for these teachers, acting as coaches and mentors for them. 
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Other school districts and teacher organizations requested us to 
present inservices, to talk to their teachers and administrators, and to 
share with them reading/writing activities which we had found useful. 
The word of our success spread: our school district was selected for a 
number of honors, including the National Council of Teachers of English 
award and designation as "a Center of Excellence." 

We know that teachers care about the results of standardized tests. 
Standardized test scores are an outward and visible indication of a school 
district's success in educating students. It was low test scores that led 
our school district to explore the alternatives that we proposed. Though 
dramatic gains did not appear immediately, test scores did improve, 
especially after the second year of the project. Fifth grade scores on the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) rose by 25% in reading. Test 
battery scores demonstrated an average gain of 24% and our mathematics 
scores rose by 11%. The increase in math scores we attribute to the fact 
that students were able to comprehend word problems and solve them 
since the scores on the computational portions of the test remained 
relatively stable. 

Of significance were the increases in the scores made on the state- 
wide composition examination. In a four year period, the fifth grade 
scores on this examination increased from 37% to 95%. 100% of the LEP, 
"at risk" students scored at the top of the scale (a grade of 3 or 4 on their 
holistically assessed compositions, with 50% of the LEP students 
receiving a score of 4). These figures compare to the rest of the district 
where 70% scored at the 3 or 4 levels. LEP, "at risk" 5th graders 
performed better on reading and writing tasks than the "gifted and 
talented" students at our schools. With these published results, our 
colleagues inquired even more as to the approaches and strategies we 
were incorporating in our classrooms. 

As we began to read and write intensively, sharing sessions evolved 
into discussions questioning how to utilize writing and reading in the 
curriculum as a whole. We wanted students to become as enthusiastic 
about reading and writing in the social studies and sciences as they were 
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about writing in their journals and in reading our responses. We began to 
take writing "across the curriculum." We were initially tentative because 
the class day provided little time for increasing reading and writing 
activities in all disciplines. The fragmentation of the curriculum into 
separate disciplines was an impediment. Attempting to teach the 
curriculum in the sequence organized in the textbooks was about as 
effective as attempting to push a chain. We needed to move to the front of 
the chain and pull it in the direction we wanted to go. We needed to link 
subject matter with reading and writing. We organized our daily and 
weekly activities into themes, and the pieces of the curriculum came 
together. 

Themes were selected integrating several' disciplines of the 
curriculum. We identified sections of textbooks which contributed to the 
development of a theme and gathered literature which included the 
subject matter of the chosen theme. We selected theme topics for each of 
our grade levels. We found that students began to observe that the 
disciplines were indeed related. 

Theme-driven interdisciplinary units afforded us more flexibility 
than we were accustomed to. Such a simple theme as "birds" presented us 
with opportunities. We found information on the life of birds, how they 
enhanced the environment, and what their extinction would do to cause an 
increase in crop-destroying insects. We also incorporated a theme 
centered around Jack and the Beanstalk (see Figure 1), a familiar story 
that every school child knows. We wound the sciences and social sciences 
into the fabric of the story (see Figure 2). 

Using themes provided us time where we thought we had none. Since 
activities in one discipline applied those from another, students seemed 
able to comprehend more. The LEP, "at risk" student, for example, may 
have a difficult time understanding concepts and vocabulary. Previously, 
we had spent considerable time on isolated vocabulary drills. In theme- 
driven curriculum literacy increased, judging from standardized test 
scores. 
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Several considerations guided our selection of theme topics. We 
chose themes which clearly lent themselves easily to an Integration of 
the curriculum. We selected themes across the curriculum as well as 
across grade levels. Semantic mapping, webs, or thinking sheets helped 
our students organize factual information encompassing all content areas 
(see Science in "Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum"). We used a 
variation of semantic webs to label and discuss books. The parts of our 
story map included author, type of literature, character development and 
description, setting, conflict(s) or problem(s), mood, plot (beginning, 
midd'^e, and end) and opinion. We placed the title of the story in an oval in 
the center of the page, with spokes, as on a wheel, pointing to the various 
elements of the story that we wanted the students to be aware of. We 
could use the map to compare and contrast the differences in books: the 
various kinds of conflicts in stories, and the moods that authors depicted 
(see Figure 3). In this manner we brought several books together, talking 
about them singly or cooperatively and at the same time, avoiding the 
assignment, "Write a book report when you are finished." 

After the students had worked with the map, we were delighted to 
hear students among themselves, "Oh, that's the setting" and "Now I 
understand the problem." They also used webs to organize their own 
stories. Some may criticize this activity as "formula" writing. Yet 
students found it helpful in generating as well as organizing and talking 
about their writing. It was a useful "navigator." We shared it with our 
colleagues as we found ourselves collaborating more and more. 

School wide themes served to unify the curriculum and the school. 
The hallways were now filled with writing on related topics. The 
librarian gathered books on the themes and displayed them in a special 
section of the library. A student on his or her way to the library or to the 
cafeteria passed by displays he related to his or her own learning. We 
believed that we were, teachers and students, links in the same web of 
learning and teaching as we migrated toward literacy. 
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Chapter 2 
Writing for Fun 
Corine Drumm 

During tiie year we began to realize results from our focus on 
reading and writing activities, discovering that when students write 
freely and regularly they become adventurous with language — they 
take risks — , expressing new ideas as well as rehearsing those 
previously known. Students experience a real need for finding Just 
the "right" word to convey the right meaning. Reading lead to 
increased writing proficiency (see, for example, Hayes, Bahruth, 
Kessler 1987), and writing increased their reading proficiency. 
Through reading and writing, they acquired word analysis skills, 
grammatical structures, idioms, and vocabulary, without losing 
sight of a crucial language fact: language is meaningful. 

Large chunks of the school day for writing and reading are 
requisites for "mainstream" children, and for children who are ESIV 
"at risk" the need is even greater. We found they not only learned to 
speak English but to write and read it as well. To encourage writing, 
we stopped marking errors (errors, in fact, can be evidence of 
language-development - see Chapter 1 and Constance Weaver, 
"Welcoming Errors as Signs of Growth"). As students moved from a 
strategy of error-avoiding and we from error-identifying, we found 
that writing improved. We no longer "attacked" papers (or took them 
home to correct); we "re-saw" writing as a developmental skill, a 
process. No one learns how to ride a bicycle without making 
mistakes, and this is true for writing: beginning writers make 
mistakes. In fact, ESL/ "at risk" children will make more mistakes 
because they are learning to write a foreign bicycle. 

We began the year by writing for fun. Writing for fun is a 
natural and effective way for reluctant writers to begin to shed 
their fear of writing. Before beginning the activities in this 
chapter, we suggest that the teacher: 



1 . Discuss expectations. Explain to your students that while you are 
interested in the finished product, written and punctuated well, you 
are also interested in the process they follow as they write their 
drafts and wend their way to a finished product. 

2. Provide a personal model of several examples of completed 
activities. We discovered (like Donald Graves' pottery maker) that 
children were more willing to accept suggestions for revision - for 
making their writing more effective - if we wrote along with them. 
We modeled writing as we wrote with our students, demonstrating 
that mature writers, such as ourselves, are not innately "gifted" - 
far from it in fact. 

3. Solicit ideas for writing. (Brainstorming through "thinking 
sheets" - see following chapters.) 

4. Write the activity as a small or large group activity (our 
activities lend themselves to group work). 

5. Students share their writing by reading aloud to small groups of 
four to six classmates. The teacher reads, too. One caveat: only 
positive, constructive comments are allowed. 

6. Bind the completed activities into a class book for sharing with 
parents. 



ACTIVITIES 
1 . Name games 

To use each letter of a student's name and write a word that could 
be part of a sentence or title. Use the dictionary if necessary: 

Canadians Are Taxing Hairy Youngsters 
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as many had difficulty in hearing the difference between, for 
instance, the <sh> and the <ch> sounds: 

She sells sea-sheils at the seashore. 

Peggy Peebles picked perfect plums. 

Peter Piper . . . 

How much wood does a woodchuck chuck . . . 
Debra dropped damp dirt down Don's dirty drain. 
Such strong smells started Susie sneezing. 

ChQrfli< ^hos^. ch^^y cko<Q>f^it cAt/>s /o C^o/H^ On 
3. Puns 

Share some puns with students, and urge them to create their own or 
collect them from other sources. Each pun is a source of vocabulary. 
Have them design a "pun fun" notebook for homework: 

Baby teeth are drop-outs. 

A nervous mosquito is a jitterbug. 

Gravity will let you down. 

A talking dog is smarter than a spelling bee. 

Custer wore Arrow Shirts! 

Radar cops study speed reading. 



4. Feeling Words 

For vocabulary development have children think of words that might 
make someone feel: 

frightened, angry, sick, thirsty, cold, warm, 
nervous, wet, lazy, sad, worried, in a hurry, 
surprised, silly, slow, lonely, hurt, confused, 
hungry, like laughing 



5. Idioms 

Idioms cause particular difficulties for ESL/ "at risk" students. 
Begin a collection of idioms such as: 

tickled pink 

frog in her throat 

kicked the bucket 

chip off the old block 

born with a silver spoon in his mouth 

Brainstorm a list of others. These can be a challenge for the whole 
class when given as ?.r. in-class assignment. Later, put them into 
sentences and illustrate them. 



6. Name Antics 

Have the students for each letter of their name write a word that 
describes them. For example. 





S « Sweet ^ >. 

A = Adorable f/e«rt 

N = Nice W{i|K1eAiV^ ^ anM3rnie\\«3o»t 

R = Reliable , . J i J • 

A = Adventurous UKd«rsfQnd\t.^ 



7. Alphabet Animals 

For each letter of the alphabet, write two names of different 
animals; use the dictionaries when necessary. This activity (and 
ones like it) is particularly important for developing vocabulary in 
the content areas: 

Names of Animals 



Alligator 


Quail 


Butterfly 


Rattlesnake 


Camel 


Spider 


Dinosaur 


Tiger 


Elephant 


Unicorn 


Fox 


Viper 


Gorilla 


Wolf 


Hyena 


Xiphosuran 


Iguana 


Yak 


Jaguar 


Zebra 


Koala 




Llama 




Mole 




Nuthatch 




Opossum 




Porcupine 
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8. Using Literature 

• All of us can see ourselves in Judith Viorst's Alexander and the 
Terrible, Horrible, No Good, Very Sad Day because we have all had a 
"terrible, horrible . . . day!" Read Viorst's book to your class; share 
your "bad day" experiences. Write down ten things that happened on 
a "horrible" day. 

Children's literature can help students use the same pattern in 
telling a short story of their own. After reading aloud Re my 
Charlip's story Fortunately^. Unfortunately, ask the students to tell 
you the fortunate and unfortunate things that happened to Ned. Make 
up a story patterned after Charlip's story and have the students fill 
in the missing parts. 

Fortunately, 

Unfortunately, 

Fortunately, our teacher, Mrs. Drumm, was so tired last 
night, she went to bed very early. 
Unfortunately, the alarm did not go off, and she woke up 
very late. 



9. Warnings 

Read "Warning" and "Early Bird" from Shel Silverstein's Where the 
Sidewalk Ends; ask students to make a list of things they have been 
warned NOT to do. For example, I learned the following in my 
childhood. Your students will have others: 

If you cross your eyes 
They'll probably stick. 

If you eat with dirty hands 
You'll end up sick. 
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If you ever smoke 

You will surely choke (or your growth will be stunted) 



If you ever drink alcohol 

You won't be able to drive at all. 



NeVfiT UU an os\rUk a ^^e- 



iA/>tvV f(5€l ver^ bvigKfl 



10. Write Cures 



Make up some cures for colds, chicken pox, freckles, sore throats, 
warts, hiccups ... anything! Read some cures from Alvin Schwartz' 
Cross Your Fingers, Spit in Your Hat: 



If you catch the chicken pox, eat lots of chicken soup 
and put a dozen eggs under your bed. 

If you want to get rid of your hiccups, put your head in 
a brown paper bag and sing "Mary Had A Little Lamb." 
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11. Listen to Wordless Music 

Let the melodies and moods and rhythms induce... 

word lists Tlls+f r^l^N^ of U« B««vl»lei)«<rii 

lines and phrases ^ ^* ^c^ms* tJuy 

song lyrics .'^* ^^^.m^x^ ^« u^^^ jt»^c^«^, 

descriptions of feelings jijf 1 i^. V'tf ^L,. 

word-images ^''•y *'"'* my ^'ty^/sA^.^tM +hty 

a poem -rw.-o/./wy .^tu.T/,*if/iMf 

Try music of differing styles and feelings. 



12. Embarrassed 

Some rewarding writing and reading experiences emerge from 
shared memories and common feelings. After sharing some of 
embarrassing moments, ask students to share their memories in 
small groups. Write about 

A most embarrassing situation or time 

The worst trouble I've ever been in 

The most stupid or dumb thing I did when I was little 

X was 50 ew>l.arra55e^ ^en o^^fn^clpal asK^ 

Ta TiTJ i ^Ll '""^''f'^ ^0^^'^^ 

avN{\X hQCi+Y>ou(7k yeadiy\fl »vxy ou/a W^'A\ha beca use 



o : : > < 
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13. Epitaphs 

Write some silly epitaphs: 

Here lies Georgia Meg 

She tripped on a a toothpick 

And broke her leg. 

At rest here is John MacBest. 

He froze in the East. 

He should have moved West. 



Write one for Bugs Bunny or Christopher Columbus, or any other 
famous figure in history. These can be lively activities and epitaphs 
can lead into how we handle death in our society. For example, how 
do we mark burial plots? 

14. Tombstones 

Group students into pairs so that they can interview each other by 
asking for answers to these questions: 

1 . What is your name? 

2. How old are you? 

3. Where do you live? 

4. What do you do? 

5. What do you like to do best? 

6. Where do you like to go on vacation? 

7. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

Discuss tombstones and how they are inscribed with information 
about the deceased. Use the information from the interviews to 
write about the person in an epitaph. Stress that the sentences are 
to be written jsing the past tense. Give everyone a sheet of paper 



with the two top corners cut off diagonally to resemble a tombstone. 
Students write using the information they collected about their 
partner. Cesar wrote: 



Bar fiw * 
She. wos ? 1e(irs oU , 
. She wa$ a stud&jit. ci t. 

She ..\b££d.M S.S x£>. little rr^fik . 

on vac.a 'iicns,..Mie W. twa broit^.ts\ 

and OfiC... sister...:... . 



1 5. How to ... 



Write the directions for: 



Making tamales or any other dish 
Getting bubblegum out of hair 
Brushing your teeth 
Petting a lion 



Collect these and bind them into a book. A book of favorite recipes 
would make a wonderful gift for Mom. 



16. Complaint Department 



Pretend to be in charge of the complaint department of a grocery or 
department store. Write a list of the possible complaints you might 
receive. For each complaint have ready a possible response and 
explanation. 



17. Come to your Senses! 

Explore a human emotion. Think about it and experience it with all 
five senses. Write a line that tells what color it is. Then write 
other lines to describe it, using just one of the senses. 

Joy is bright yellow. (color) 

It tastes like lemon Juice. (taste) 

It smells like sunshine. (smell) 

It looks like bright fireworks. (sight) 

It sounds like a crackling fire. (sound) 

Joy makes me feel like laughing, (feel) 

18. Don't use these Words! 

Write a description of your eating an ice cream cone without using 
any these words. This exercise is particularly effective in 
developing the concept of synonym for children: 

ice cream, delicious, vanilla, cone, creamy, cotd, lick, bite. 

19. Tall Tales 

Write 
a story 
about 
something 



in a way 
that 

stretches 
the facts 
a little 
or a lot. 
Do your 
writing 
on a 
piece of 
adding 
machine 
tape 

that you've 
turned 
\ the long 
way. 
Mount 
the 

tall tale 
on 

black 
paper 
and 

cut out 
legs 
for it 
so that 
it is 
very 
tall. 



At CO J J 
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OR.. .compose a list of words that someone could use in describing 
"Bigfoot" (sound, smell, appearance). 
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OR...make a list of ten reasons why people might believe "Bigfoot" 
exists and ten reasons why they might not. 

20. Descriptions, Descriptions 

Have students find a picture from a magazine. Compose a detailed 
description of the picture. Then exchange descriptions but do not 
show the picture! Ask students to re-create the picture by drawing 
it according to the description they have received. Then compare the 
drawings with the originals! 

21. Caution Signs 

Write warnings of possible hazards in school or at home or in the 
streets or on the school bus or at a circus or in a gym or anywhere 
else that safety is important. 

22. Invention Advertisement 

Have students inver t and describe a new product and compose and 
design an advertisement for their invention. Or they can use the 
inventions from their readings and pretend they are to sell it. 

23. My Favorite Place 

Have students think of a special place and describe what it is like 
and why it is special. Students can be encouraged to describe where 
they are from. 
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24. Remembrance 



At the end of a school year, have your students write a short note of 
comment or advice or appreciation to each person in their class, 
telling that person something important or helpful for him to know 
or remember. Don't forget yourself! 

25. Ten Reasons 

Think and write ten reasons: 

for having or not having a pet 

for going to school 

for eating vegetables (and what kind) 

for brushing your teeth 

why I feel like . . . 



26. Home Remedies 

Write remedies for common diseases, illnesses, minor accidents 
likely to occur around home or school. The cures can be serious or 
silly: 
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How to get rid of freckles 

What to do for a broken heart 

How to live with a big or small nose 

How to cure a sore throat or stuffy head 

How to get rid of pinkeye 



27. Wanted 



Make a poster describing a person who is missing. Tell about the 
person's physical characteristics and habits. Explain why he/she is 
missing and suggest the kinds of places the person might be likely to 
be found. Draw or cut out a picture for the poster. (Use with 
discretion: bring in wanted posters from the Post Office.) 




\A CO T 





v^cv^taA-. A^rf>oB*r oSiiixvnXmq 



a auple KaiVs / brou)n 

round nos^l ^ iibTu^_l>Q.Ju^c^ 

dn;^ Slore or o/i IfiiJ' phfi^^. 



FRir 
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28. New News from Old Tales 

Turn a fairy tale or any well-known story into a modern day news 
story. Give it a sensational headline! (I borrowed this exercise Frank 
1979:1 54). I use The True Story of the Three Little Pigs. 

Woodcutter Saves Girl in Daring Rescue 
Population Explosion Comes to Shoe-Town 
Juvenile Attacked by Hungry Spider 

29. Hallowe'en Tales! 

Place the scariest words your students can think of on the board. 
Use the words to write a very spooky ghost story. Then, turn out the 
lights and tell your ghastly ghost story. 

Or create (with paint or paper or any other material) and describe an 
imaginary creature. Write a story about its habits and adventures. 



30. Half Animal Half Human 

Find some pictures of animals and/or people. Choose pictures that 
are similar in size. Cut each one in half and match a half with a 
different picture to form a new animal, person or creature. Then 
write u story about the new creature. 



31. Follow our Directions 

Hide something in your classroom. Choose something small enough 
to be easily hidden but large enough to be found. Share your hiding 
place with a few students and have them together write directions 
for others to follow that will lead them to the hidden object. 



32. Stories in the Round 



Have someone start a story with one sentence. Then pass the story 
around the class. Each student should add at least one sentence. If 
the story needs an ending, the teacher may want to add a finishing 
touch. 



33. Excuses Excuses 

Have students write ten excuses explaining why they didn't do their 
homework. 



\^0jaA Came +o KouSe basA«ci door 4oiAji 
ChiAsKeJ Vny jpoo/C up 4© UlIU lirvy pieces. 

ovA-{ t?'*'*^ 5e eels' anJl bi*^^ CaivNC^ AncJ 4ore ff up 
v^\\W He\V b^<KXs, 

TspilleJ green coofad (?r» my ho/^^^orK QrA 



I^y paper ^l^v) out "fkft tx^s uJlf\doo^' 



Or, they can list ten things: 



They do before breakfast 
That make them mad 
To say to a gorilla 
They'll never forget 
About their city 
Never to do 



■i- Pec pitf be- ^<>.^e 

• A hale 'lA Y 

5 ■ 0.y,^ r^i^ y ^. (-a ^. t? <- 
10 - ^ $C3'JY SuAir^wic/i 



Have them list 1 5 uses for a brick 

Write a dinner invitation from a cat to a mouse. 

Explain why a nose is more valuable than an elbow. 

Have them write a letter to their parents telling them why their 

glad they were born in the month they were. 
Write the directions for how to make a banana split. 



34. Word Association 

Associating a word with others is a strategy to generate vocabulary. 
Children can quickly cover a paper or board with words. Put a word 
on the board and elicit associations from students. A clustering 
format (sometimes called a "semantic web" or "thinking sheet") is 
useful for demonstrating to students that they know more words 
than they thought they knew. 
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When students understand the format, give them a new word and 
have them do their own associations. Then for a follow-up activity, 
have students use several or most of the words on their list in a 
writing assignment (Tiedt 1983:42). 



35. Acrostics 

The letters of the name of a person, place or thing are written 

vertically. Then each letter of the word is used to write a word 
describing or telling a story about it. 

T^^^lCy F for (air 

S^wIwncK B I? Tar to^er 

%^tn ^ B »5 for T^ponSlble. 
Very oort 



36. Name Games 



Have students compose short, rhyming "poems" about themselves. 
First, ask them to list all words they can think of that rhyme with 
either their first or last names. Using this list, students compose a 
poem with their names as the focus. (Students can work in teams of 
two for this activity.) 

7c a See I 6ry-iVti( ^^'-^ 



Using an overhead projector, make silhouettes of your students and 
display their name poems on them. 



37. Shape Poems 

The subject of the poem dictates the shape, and descriptive words 
are arranged to form a shape. 



^■^l^^HESuiSr +V>-t look V.te bc«<l^ 

fiTKEAT WOOL +«Wc<x. 

THAT bi+C- • 

1 •^^'^ 



Using only one word, have students write the word in such a way 
that it suggests its meaning. 

Have students write words arranged to picture their meaning. 



Have students experiment with words that include a word picture 
within their sentences. 

/ ^ ^ e a 

. 3 - 0 y 



T 



e xboKbox 
6 



Have students draw a simple outline picture of something they like 
(an animal, a friend, a food, a toy). Ask students to write their 
feelings about the object they have drawn on the inside of their 
picture. . 

^^"'^'^ . Hooes' \ 
/ block Hooves \ 

of COun-Vry / 



Or students can lightly outline a picture of an object, then cover the 
outline with words that describe the object. (Tiedt 1983:48) 




All of the above activities can be done in small groups. 
Occasionally, students will not share with large groups (such as an 
entire class) but will share with members of a a small group. 
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38. Stream of Consciousness 

Have students write continuously for a given length of time and 
record the flow of thoughts they have while doing this writing, for 
example, 

This will be hard writing because three minutes is a 
long time and I don't know what to write. Tom's pencil 
just broke. My stomach is growling. Janie wants to play 
at my house after school. I like her. She lets me ride 
her new bike. I wish it was recess. School's hard. 
Sometimes I like school. David just sneezed. My 
birthday is soon. I wonder if we will have... 

Have students choose partners and read to each other what they have 
written. As a follow-up activity, have them turn their papers over 
and write for three more minutes. 



39. Writing Lists 

Ask students to write lists such as: 

Ten things I do before I come to school 

Ten wishes I have 

Ten things that annoy me 

Ten things that could never happen 

Ten ways to ride a bicycle 

Have students compose individual lists. If some children finish 
before others, have them go ahead and list more items. Then when 
time is called, have them choose the ten best from their list. Give 
students the opportunity to share their writing with their group. 
You can select several to post on the bulletin board, or include all in 
a book. The following is an example of a student's list: 
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Ten Ways to Get into the Water 

1 . Dive in 

2. Get pushed in 

3. Hold your nose and jump 

4. Grab a friend and go in together 

5. Tiptoe down the steps into the water 

6. Climb over the edge and go in slowly 

7. Sit on the edge and slide in 

8. Have your dad pick you up and throw you in 

9. Run and jump 

10. Go down the slide 



40. Lovely 

Do you want to know what beautiful thoughts your students have? 
Ask them to write down the things they love. They can list up to 50 
things they love in this world. Then they can narrow the list to the 
ten most important. The result can be almost similar to a verbal 
photograph of each child: 

The things I love are 

Brand new puppies, 
The smell of baby powder, 
The perfume my mother wears everyday, 
Going to dances knowing I won't get asked to dance, but going 
anyway. 

Watching little kittens playing around. 
Trying to get babies to smile, 
Getting my hair cut. 
Eating Chinese food, 

Writing a story and not putting my name on it, 
Walking on the beach in the evenings. 



41. Pictures Tell a Story 



Students will enjoy writing stories and assembling books inspired 
by magazine pictures. Use these instructions: 

Leaf through several magazines, cutting out a collection of pictures 
that appeal to you. Next, spread these pictures out, letting them 
suggest characters, settings, plots, ways they might fit together to 
tell a story. Discard or add pictures If you want. Now write the 
story suggested to you by your pictures. 



42. Play Writing 

Drama gives children a chance to express themselves and to use 
their bodies and voices. After they listen to a folktale or fairy tale, 
ask students to write a short drama, giving the characters in the 
story lines to speak. You can do one for them to show them how. 
This is a different exercise from having them write a narrative. 
Their plays can be performed In front of the class. Use this activity 
to have them get a feel for the placing of quotation marks and other 
punctuation marks. 
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lam Q magic -Fi^K." lorA feaWy c prince." 
iifli* Very well if your a f rlnctf.. r wjll /ef 

vau ^o;i^"WKy d.vjn'f you coick any h^Ki^Jay! 
man. I did- (■+ kva/ a majic f,';k'l5<i^ "ffo boc/C 

pjmBxx^ I don't want ge'.'iis^'&o.'B!WbK f/^ 

Iiiii. (70 Kornd r\ovJ .yoM/- w",fe \%ai a prWfw /icJaie. 
Mac^THU very Of. J^'7€ll ff»f fii^ 
jX vVar\V n^oie {han a preUy kouseJell kiry\ 

y»ur ^,^c if of {he lanl M^ "r\(iv4 v»h^re 

be q^ueenol run^nJ Vh^meoA anJ i-heSkr.. 
Mm.- fil* ^ J d 0 n'i- }Nant h go,' Wiit ""(7 o."JlZkw "ok f^:h 
Y "iAe £f« c^iyyc I'tfhA iv t^.:'tf\v vJ\it Legs- a wVK 
/w*c|,6 PliK/fii. What ^fve wa/>^w^^ 
tiktfn^ YVihfs b queen ol i/ie iU/^ and fKi rnoon 
Q(\d th< ^iarj/.LsJx'VoN^ Y^r v*/."fe ^J<s -fo mucA. 



43. Put it in a Bag 



In brown bags place a variety of everyday items, such as an onion, a 
mothball, a piece of sponge, a burnt piece of toast, a shoestring, a 
feather. Distribute the bags and instruct students not to remove the 
objects from the bags or show thorn to anyone. Each student then 
writes a description of the item in their bag. Take turns reading 
descriptions and have tha class guess the items. 

44. Vegetable Stories 

Ask students to bring a vegetable from home. The day the vegetables 
arrive, let the students examine their color, shape, texture, and size. 
Does their vegetable resemble anything else? How does it grow? 
How is it cooked? Do they like it? Then have each child write a 
story about his or her vegetable. The personality and adventures 
developed for each vegetable are limited only by the child's 
imagination. 



45. Potatoes on Parade 

Buy a bag of potatoes. Give one to each student, or have students 
work together with one potato. Ask students to generate vocabulary 
for describing their potato. Also ask them to use a metaphor(s) to 
describe its shape and then to write a description of their potato so 
that it can be identified by someone reading their paper. Have 
potatoes placed on a table. Exchange papers and have students 
choose the potato described. If enough information is not available 
in the description, students can provide more information. 

Brainstormir g can be a useful activity for many of these activities. 
Encourage students to talk freely as a class or in small groups, 
sharing general ideas fur topics to write about. Sharing ideas 



allows students to become aware of other points of view, of what 
other students are doing. 



46. Writing Conversations 

Tell your students that they are going to write a conversation for 
another person, an animal, or an object. Brainstorm some 
possibilities on the board. Here are two examples: 



The Football 

I am a football, so nice and brown. 
Everyday I am kicked around. I can't 
stand it any longer. My air is running out 
to absolute zero. I am getting flat, like a 
flat straw hat! I'm suffering to death. 
Please air me up! I can't stand it 
any longer-being kicked around. 

The Pknf 

J- \ove 4-0 sif b«i +lt\c v/\rsJiiw whei-cX ca^ aef 
\o45 o4 Sun - So»»^e^•^M«J^ +l>ey ^or^cf \o vafsh 

qrvo/ X f€el 50 dry anci fhipsVy. X hope Jome- 
<?n» ^'l^^S p^»^f M . iKal really r^e. 



Have students illustrate their conversations with cartoons, using 
dialogue bubbles. Or give students photos of two people and have 
them write a conversation between the two people. 

47. Rewriting Mother Goose 

Read Mother Goose rhymes to your class and have your students 
memorize and recite them. Then read aloud additional Mother Goose 
nursery rhymes. Then read examples of parodies of rhymes found in 
Wallace Tripp's Grandpa Grig Had a Pig. Explain the meaning of 
"parody". Tell the students they are going to write parodies of 
nursery rhymes. Compose class collaborations of parodies: 

There was an old woman 

Who lived in a shoe 

She had so many children 

She dressed them as different animals 

And sent them to the zoo. 

You can also change names in nursery rhymes to a famous hero, TV 
personality, or movie star. 

Darth Vader 
went to the shuttle 
to get R2-D2 his gun. 
But when he got there 
the shuttle was bare, 
and so R2-D2 had none 



f-foc*^ ^-ire. y^^^y ^^^^ *^ u// 



Have students edit and recopy their rhymes, illustrate them, and 
then collect and bind them into a class-published book. Or post them 
outside the room for children from other classes and teachers to 
read. 



48. I Remember When ... 

In this activity students write from their memories (from "inside"), 
beginning each line with "I remember" as in the following example; 

I remember when my Daddy came home with two big fish. 
We had a big fish fry the next day! 

I remember when I used to jump on my mom's bed. 
My dad got mad! 

I remember when I did my best coloring. 
It took me a very long time and 
my sister wrote all over it! 

Elicit examples from the students. When they are comfortable with 
the idea and with sharing memories, invite them to string together a 
number of their memories. This is an activity for small groups. Ask 
students to share their memories with each other. 



You can also vary the activity by asking kids to think about their 
"then and now" physical appearance, favorite things to do, hobbies, 
beliefs, fears, preferences, and friends. Then write, and use this 
form: 

I used to be 

But now I am ^, 

I Used To Be 

I used to be chubby 
But now I'm thin 

I used to be messy 
But now I'm neat 

I used to hate boys 

But now I like them a little. 

I used to be clumsy 
But now I'M not. 

I used to be afraid of big kids 
But now I'm a big kid. 

I used to be nine 
But now I'm ten 

Janice, grade 5 



49. Color Poems 

Color is a familiar notion to children; you can encourage them to 
brighten up their images, moods, sounds, and special associations. 
Writing about color is a comfortable way for children to begin to 
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become fluent with colors, 
metaphors to define colors. 



In this activity we use similes and 



Me 



AicnanAa. 



red: 



-i5_ 



/J^_^ei5-_ci/c/^ 



J3n applsL 



— Red — Js .my ly.cacjc. 



7c 



ex.'// 



color of .^t^ sk/j-'— 




50. Comic Strips 

This is a good Friday activity. Ask the students to bring several 
comic strips that they enjoy reading and would like to share. Then 
have them write one of their own. 
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51. Hints from Heloise 

For this activity have students read the "Hints From Heloise" you've 
cut from newspapers. Then ask them to write any good ideas they 
might have for having fun or for making jobs easier. They can ask 
their parents to contribute any helpful hints they might have (all 
cultures have them). They can send them to Heloise and/or bind 
them together to make a book. This is also a strong strategy for 
letter writing. By having the students share their letters, they can 
review punctuation and spelling before writing a final draft. 



52. Believe it or not! 

Show examples of Ripley's "Believe It or Not." Then ask the students 
to write anything unusual that's happened to them or anyone they 
know. This is a good activity for details and elaboration. Ask them 
to give names, dates or times, ages, and any other information 
needed to lend believability to their unusual event. 




J/r/iCLL I/z^-y^ :^&^Ay)^ ^ ^^U^ ^n^cou^ 
On U^iUween ni^kf Terry VJaib wKo \\^Jts, \^ 



skcl.o\Aj -{^ly-, ^c. acv-oss 4-ke moon. 04-Ke p<-ofle 
saw ;V +00 



53. Hocus Focus 

This is a great activity to do in groups or at a learning center. The 
students are asked to write down about six differences they see in 
each of the sets of pictures. (Some newspapers subscribe to a strip 
that calls for their readers to point out the differences.) 



i (i 




S Th( M0fK h^r A p^pet /n Ai> 4r/»» . 
5 -fAe UA/s dtess slf^^c^ is sko^^ ^ 

5 

A TKe 5>^«^y /aW^5 neci: ^t\c ^'^ ^5 



54. Jokes 

Students will enjoy wiiting down funny stories they have heard. 
Even those who are still reluctant writers will attempt to write a 
joke that they know. 



Collect the jokes and publish a "Funny Book". 

Some jokes may be appropriate for acting out in one-minute plays. 

Students may illustrate their jokes. 

Ask students to collect funny stones or jokes from members of 
their families. 

Collect single cartoon strips from the newspaper. Cut out the 
dialogue and have students create new dialogue to fit the picture. 
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55. Write to next year's class about what to expect and how 
to be ready for this class. 

"Fun Writing" is our longest chapter — for a reason: we 
discovered the above activities lead to increased reading and 
writing. It took thinking to complete them. They were fun, 
motivating, and interesting. Students helped each other by listening 
and responding to their classmates. They published their writing in 
class-made books, illustrating a cover and designing a title page and 
table of contents. We used a bulletin board where students selected 
by their classmates as being EXTREMELY PUBLISHABLE posted 
their papers. We discovered that having students post papers on 
bulletin boards or on the walls outside the classroom gave students 
added motivation for revising papers to "look good", devoid of 
punctuation and spelling errors. We all celebrated writing by making 
writing visible. 

Activities such as these are easy to do and at the same time 
lead students to an awareness of what writing is. 
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Chapter 3 
Poetic Justice 
John P. Harrison 



"Wasting Time" 

/ always waste time. 

I sharpen my pencil for spelling, 
break it to get away from reading, 
go to the bathroom for math, 
drop things for science, 
but wasttj no time for poetry. 

Christopher Quigley 
(in Caroselli, 1981:72) 



"What if is a popular children's game. Let us play "what if for 
a minute. What if we believed that ail students can learn to write 
and read? What if students are, as Smith (1983:4) says, "ready and 
willing to learn to write"? What if we say, as Corine demonstrated 
in the preceding chapter, that writing and reading are fun and 
fulfilling activities? These "what ifs" can pave the path to 
increased reading and writing skills. We will suggest in this 
chapter a number of activities that will increase proficiency for 
writing and reading, to make the "what ifs" a reality, those which 
will turn reluctant readers and writers into students who value 
learning. We even intend to do something about the groans 
accompanying the teacher's "Let's write poetry today." Self 
confidence is the key to writing well, especially writing poetry: 
students will need us to build their self-confidence. We must 
always find the good in their writing before we even hint at revision 
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or alternatives. As the song goes, "We must accentuate the 
positive," and find the unusual in their poetry. 

Today, we can read of "Whole Language" instruction and that 
reading and writing are whole-brain functions. The brain consists of 
two hemispheres, two specialized halves. Rico (1983:76) suggests 
that the left hemisphere is largely responsible for the rational, 
logical representation of reality. In writing, it acts as critic, 
censor, and editor. The right hemisphere constantly "thinks" or 
codes in images. It lends itself to the formation of ideas, insights, 
and discoveries. Successful writers and readers draw upon the 
strengths of both hemispheres. Successful readers and writers, 
Winterowd (1980:20) maintains, are "hemisphere hoppers." And here 
IS where poetry fits in. Poetry relies upon the strengths and 
attributes of both hemispheres. 

Poetry allows us to play with language. The mere act of 
writing poetry may be easier than the writing of prose because 
students have more latitude for experimenting and teachers do not 
have to correct - they just have to nurture their students' attempts 
and look for the good. Creative writing, as poetry is, allows 
students to consider alternatives, to call upon what is within them. 
If children are captured by poetic language, it "can become such a 
part of the fabrc of our students' lives" (Fox, 1987). To watch 
students express themselves in writing is a gratifying experience 
for any teacher. 

Children like to invent games and to impose alternative rules 
on games they already know. Some of the first games we play with 
children are rhythmic language games such as "Pat-a-cake" and 
chants, such as "One Potato-Two Potato-Three Potato-Four." When 
children recite nursery rhymes, utter a chant, or even when they 
"rap", they demonstrate a poetic interest in what language can do. 
They vieyv poetry as fun, as worth doing. McCracken and McCracken 
(1984:70) urge that "poetry should be read often to children." 
Children love to hear and feel within themselves the rhythms of 
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language. Children like to chant and repeat poetic verse, whether in 
the school room or outside while they skip rope. 

We have two additional suggestions or points. We are kind in 
our grading as we read and respond to our students' efforts. Nothing 
dampens enthusiasm quite as much as a teacher who criticizes 
heavily. Graves says that a writer writes with his skin off. Our 
students will, too. We leave our red pen in the desk. We do not 
suggest that you not evaluate, but, rather, we suggest alternatives 
to traditional "red pen" markings on papers that don't quite measure 
up to the "standard" (See Chapter 6 for tips on evaluation). 

We also urge you to write and read along with your students. 
Teachers are the source for strong demonstrations of writing and 
reading practice. Graves (1975:6) reminds us that "seldom do people 
teach well what they do not practice themselves". Perez (1983) 
points out that writing is best learned by doing. And one of the 
easiest ways for teachers to teach writing is to write out their own 
assignments with their students and be willing to let their students 
see and evaluate their work. Teachers who enjoy writing and 
reading themselves are the best models for children. 

Let us enter now, accompanied by our students, the world of 
poetry. 

ACTIVITIES 

1 . Name Poetry, an activity that Corine includes in her "Fun" 
chapter, is easy and interesting and I give one of my own name 
poems here. Names are personal. We know our names and we can use 
them to reinforce English-language learning. As a first-day-of- 
ciass activity, I use names as an introduction exercise. 

A supply of butcher paper and crayons or markers are all that is 
needed. Students write the letters of their names vertically, one 
letter per line. Each letter becomes the first letter of the line. 
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Begin with adjectives, asking students to describe tiiemselves. Use 
your own name to get students started. Encourage use of the 
dictionary or thesaurus as an •aid, if needed: 

Jovial 
Open 
Happy 
Nutty 

Here are some additional examples: 



Joe C/)^e 12.) /■li.wC/f^^"-' 



2. Couplets are a simple form of structured poetry. McCracken and 
McCracken (1984:71) found that a "natural progression from oral to 
written, from couplets to triplets exists", and that "teachers should 
gradually omit the beginnings of these sentences and encourage and 
guide students toward independent thinking and writing". The 
following are couplets written by two aixth graders: 
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yd^yUi^ .J^-yi^ CCt ^ /i/^j^ /tK^tf . 



dec. Tt;^ /uU^ 

-bhiL po±cj\l 



By a second grader: 



I, file, need he should Si-^f^ 

llftl<^ (y/?-n^7'/V away . r 

//f-r/^ 5 peck QnJ -he s tar 

Iff fie. +hinul -^or nne foo. 



8) 



8-i 



From a ninth grader we find a well focused use of couplets: 



W.Ik 

t 

-rhAt $f>ll^ seto^^d -t^-t hi -plant do^^t do^^ 
-P.V.V^ Fc?lft£r sending aground. 

77„- p.7.f /^^'^^^ ^^^'^^^ ^'^^^^^ 

Ke ■Pl.^llj ^ ^^^^^^^^ c^^^'ssrjn , 
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3. The following use of poetry is related to song. All - including 
students - respond to music. Music also lowers anxiety (the 
"affective filter") in the classroom, thus aiding in language 
acquisition. Haiku - although Japanese in origin - can be adapted 
to English. Haiku is a form of Japanese short verse, consisting of 
three non-rhyming lines. The first line contains 5 syllables, the 
second line contains 7 syllables, and the last line contains 5 
syllables. Haiku is expressive and beautiful. Beginning ESL 
students are able to write Haiku. Here are examples from some 
sixth graders: 



4. The Tanka, another popular form of Japanese verse. Is closely 
related to the Haiku. Instead of three lines, the Tanka consists of 
five lines of 5-7-5-7-7 syllables. Tanka challenges second language 
learners to make a connection between meaning and form. The 
follc-ving are some examples: 

T7»< ei^'^'^^y 
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5. The Syntu is still another Japanese verse form of five lines. The 
lines consist of 

(1 ) a single word, say the name of an insect; 

(2) an observation about the insect, using one of the 
five senses; 

(3) a feeling about the insect; 

(4) an additional observation, using the senses, of the 
insect; and 

(5) finally, a one-word synonym for the insect. 

Butterfly 
Radiant in the sun 
I love its gentleness 
It caresses my face 
Moth 

by Moises 

These forms i have incorporated into my classes encourage my 
students to think of and use their experiences in writing analogues 
to the Haiku and other examples of poetic utterances. In a sense, my 
students color their poems with their life experiences (they make 
the poem their own). 

6. Vance Stevens (1985:13) encourages teachers to use Public Domain 
Software to teach the Cinquain. These computer programs "prompt" 



students for each line and print the final result. The Cinquain, like 
the Syntu, can be written by beginning and intermediate students. 
The form is as follows: 



One word title 
Two word description of title 
Three words expressing action 
Four words expressing feeling about title 
Synonym for title 



Here are some examples: 

X^- l.(.Ws me . , , Ludde\y,CuTe 

nose, ts Cold. X+ V>a5 xw^e. pv'es,, 



7. The Diamante provides students more of a challenge. A 
Diamante is a diamond-shaped poem that describes opposites. 
Students can begin with a pair of opposites, such as day-night or 
new-old: 

NOUN 

ADJECTIVE, ADJECTIVE 
VERB, VERB, VERB 
PARTICIPLE, PARTICIPLE, PARTICIPLE, PARTICIPLE 
VERB, VERB, VERB 
ADJECTIVE, ADJECTIVE 
NOUN 
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^ ''^^ 



I crC- 



HOT 



8. Limericks are playful, exciting, and challenging, especially for 
older children and adults. Before attempting to write their own, 
have students listen to a number of examples. We need much 
modeling and much practice when we write in any form. And we 
need it here. 



~\\\Q.rL 0\^t^ q plloj- nanic<J -'ock ^ 

WKo could L\y -^hrou^K a sky ^ulU-t ClacW. 

/4^ead was o duck 
W.fk 
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©-^ Jt^ ---^ f'-'^ 

■ JUL. 



9. Sestinas, six line poems, are a popular type of poetry: 



CxXrAjC^^ ^v:^^^?^ ^<ocAnr»£^ 



10. Color Poetry: Marge Frank (1979:73) suggests a verse form she 
calls Color Poetry. Folded typing paper is dyed with food coloring 



in an Ink-blot fashion. After the paper is dried, students can mix 
words and colors, sights and sounds, smells and thoughts in a 
creative display of language. We have used Color Poetry year after 
year and with all ages of second language learners. We have never 
been disappointed and we find that it gives valuable insights into 
the special interests of our students. Our sixth graders offer the 
following examples of their color poems: 



Rnk looks 0. Sunse^-' 

+QSfes. berry "^^'"^^ • 



11. Class Poetry: When rne class writes a poem together, the 
collaboration is called a Class Poem. Kirby and Liner (1981:82), 
Marge Frank (1979:73), Kenneth Koch (1970:3), and Daniels and 
Zemelman (1985:55) point out that when children collaborate, 
anxiety levels decrease. Nervous laughter and silence will be 
replaced by discussion and productivity. The cultural experiences of 
our students give color and character to their poems. Sharing allows 



Pink 
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and encourages students to see themselves and other differently. 
Here is a poem written by a sixth grade class: 
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lU JW tf<n^ , I •+ . 



Kirby and Liner (1981:69) use a form of poetry that works well 
with groups. Dada Poetry takes words, phrases, sentences, or lines 
from other writings and combines them in novel ways. Teachers can 
consult with students in choosing an order for their lines. This 
Dada was pieced together using lines from popular songs: 



1 2. Concrete Poetry: When is a poem more than a poem? It is when 
the poem is also a picture. Concrete poetry appeals to the eye as 
well as to the mind. The poem's >ssage springs not only from the 
meaning of its words but also fro he arrangement of words: 




A 





13. Unstructured Poetry: We have used In our examples rhyme and 
non-rhyming poetry. Many of us, including our students, may have 



the impression that poetry has to rhyme. It doesn't, of course. 
Poetry can be unstructured: 



/\ \/ar\(ior 
Sell 

— \/«5ai/iu_s ErUpTeO~ . 

an ol'i^fi 4-ree 

■".Co v efi « c^sli - 

a grand v'lofAt'r ya^n^d 
Ciark 6K/. .. 

Lux', (<\^<z. J 5') 



We have presented some tips and techniques for teaching and 
writing poetry. In our own classes we call poetry a "community 
trip", to be enjoyed and shared and cherished with others. We gather 
our poems and publish them in class-made books. We post them on 
^bulletin boards; we submit them to the local newspaper and publish 
them in our own school newspaper and literary magazine. The 
writing of poetry is a "big deal" and we want to celebrate that fact . 
. . we want others to know. 

Poetry lends itself to increased language perception and 
sensitivity and acquisition. We look at language, we re-arrange 
language, we write metaphors and construct images, we look for 
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patterns and structures and the "right" word. We become better and 
more appreciative readers as we write. The writing of poetry turns 
us into readers of poetry. • Writing and reading are similar acts. 
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Chapter 4 



Have You Heard of the "J"? 
Eilene Wright 



"Let's get out the journals." The literature on writing is filled 
with reasons for using journals. The journals may not be as widely 
used or as popular as they once were, yet I have found that students 
who are encouraged to write regularly in journals become writers as 
well as readers. Kirby and Liner (1981:46) advocate using them 
because, 

All kids have language inside their heads. The journal, because 
it's a private, protected place, becomes an invitation to open 
up, to explore, to dip into that stream of language. Good 
journal writing is fishing in the river of your mind. 

We urge children to "fish" in our classrooms. They can test ideas, 
record thoughts, feeling^, moods, events, reactions; they can ask 
questions of me and pose solutions. We need to know each other. I 
need to observe their progress, their needs, and their problems. 
Journals increase my students' fluency and at the same time their 
thinking and learning. I urge them to write freely and honestly and 
assure them I will not embarrass or fail them. Journals provide a 
path for them to prove to themselves that they can write. 

Kids love to talk, to each other, to me, to anyone. They can 
learn through talking, but I do not always have time to listen to 
every student every day. For ESL/ "at risk" learners, writing may be 
their most effective means of communication. A journal, 
particularly a dialogue journal, the one that I use in my classes, 
gives me the opportunity not only to "hear" every student but also to 
write a response to each of their entries. My response to their entry 
provides a reading and writing model, and unlike many of the 



journals I have employed in the past, the dialogue journal calls upon 
both my students and me to write. For new arrivals to the United 
States, who not only must adjust to a new way of life as they learn 
a new language and start In a new school, communication with me, 
one-to-one, is crucial. The dialogue journal provides my students an 
opportunity to use their second language - and at times their first 
- to communicate with me in a non-threatening atmosphere, and at 
the same time it provides a context and medium for reading and 
writing development (Peyton1987): 
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The Dialogue Journal 

Interlanguage (Students' language will 
U reflect a developmental, 

L imperfect style of 

written language.) 



i 



Students Write 



i 



At Least_ 
Three Lines 



(The purpose of the 
dialogue journal is 
to develop fluency) 



.About 
Anything 



At Least 



Three Lines 



(The teacher 
shares experiences 
in her response.) 



Teacher Responds (The teacher provides 
comprehensible language in her 
response.) 

^Responding 

*No Editing 



(The teacher doesn't 
correct, except in 
her answer, where 
she uses standard 
Bigiish.) 
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We use the "DJ" at ail grade levels. A sheet of construction 
paper folded in half is all that is needed. We have students decorate 
it as it will be their cover. Stapled inside the cover are sheets of 
lined paper (string, clips, brads also work). We ask them to date 
their entry and write three or nriore lines about anything they want. 
We collect the journals and respond. Their entries and our response 
evolves into a conversation on paper. Leslie Reed (1984) says we 
can seek students' opinions on class topics, lessons ~ and even 
whether they like the bulletin boards. We can share information on 
books, movies, TV programs, hobbies, and music. Students not only 
write, they also read our response on a topic which they have 
Introduced. Their writing may be sprinkled with spelling errors, 
convoluted syntax, and incorrect punctuation, but we don't correct 
except in our reply: our response, however, serves as a 
demonstration of standard, edited English. 

The following is a series of entries from second grade dialogue 
journals. The children are LEP/ "at risk" who barely made it to 
second grade. As a result, they have pcnjr self concepts and little 
confidence. On the first day of the new school year, after he 
completed his cover, I asked Oscar to write. 
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I responded, and again he wrote - mirroring what I wrote 
to him - but now adding a sentence of his own. I now had a sentence 
to which I responded: 



J F/y/cg Ih^ \A)/iy sjnn U))r^j i^ 



2ZE 
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In his entry from early December: he begins to capitalize 
letters and Invents spelling for words he does not know. 



UK 



12} r r\ 'r,<Z.(^ 



rn7 m cS 'fV)' IT1< h , rv^ ^ |z p c-i 
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Francisco is a child who recently arrived from Mexico and did 
not speak any English. I wrote to him his first day in class. He read 
aloud to me what I wrote, replying, "I don't understand." Again I 
wrote to him and his response was the same. Francisco's mother 
came in that evening with his younger sister, providing me with 
Information I could use in my entry. Finally, on the third day: 



cano-^c^ 1 n m cjl'Q^"'your"Q re: 



iirti-.in^— -cioss. 'So 



1 



on 



3 



3 



EE 



c\YnTx-Tr^7-Tr<rf?--r 



5 



=5 



Si^ nop— U7hpr>--^//- 
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Jason is a child who has an obvious interest in dinosaurs, 
entry is from the first day of school: 



X Wou-ld y^sr like fo use your 
dinosaurs in Science-' class. 
X bet you; hod fan >siV)'nnm/'m 

Thank you. for brinqmq +he 
dinosaurs , They Qre.:^ir,.^c...A-il 

)^VhcL+- can you +ell me abotct ' 



Approximately a month later I requested that he make a book 
about dinosaurs, similar to the one his brother had made. He replied, 
"I can't Do it good I haf ot Do it good." 



Ji'm^ ready "k> see yoocr dmosaurs. 
\^id yow- brina -HpemT Move voce 
-Pour»a' o^rNV lizards [ Whast 6i<:i''yOi^ 

oi/d "h^ r^y iW9f^* ^ do tf,n<^^r 



Wfiy don'f you. YY^a.\<e cx book 
hV.e M»chacii. Don'l aop/ his. KaWc 
vour ooorv. Pu.t different d mosour 
on €.a.eV> t><x^«i- Tc\\ a \iV+\e, cxboui" 

Do I f. ood X ho.f 



Shortly thereafter Jason wrote, "i have made a book abuut 
dinosaur" 



8rjr>2 +Ke book "bmorrouD, okay, 
or\nj +V>e book you mac^> too. 



and he had. Jason had hurdled his initial fear of writing and 
increased his self esteem. 

We always wonder how best to teach spelling. I correct it 
through modeling. In her entry Anna wrote about her "baybey kusze." 
In my response I spelled "baby cousin" correctly. The next day she 
responded: 



X llK-c^ my bgyi^ey 

Ho\o old jS your baby 
cpusiA^ Babies do +a.m • 
-Punny. TT^ey are ccc+e. 

^ oD^^cT/ Q,^^ noon e 
oo-H ci n cj nav*^ 

I /i^^/^ /ion^;ci Is norma 

one S/o r-fi. O 

Your cou5in-s are sfi/l 
Xibi'es . Do yoix help 
-ake care of- +hem? 

u V , cJ€./n a Oc/ no W 

i da^^^ 

cu ms 



Gerardo comprehended most of what he read and heard and 
began to write on his first day in class. He apparently stopped 
writing when he arrived at a word he did not know. After asking him 
to write more, he responded: 



Voix need -fo wrife rmore. ao 
f haf X can write 4o yoUf 

X gon fo -t- K e. 

Pa rK anqf X ru H - 

-fa si' 

un ro ploy +1^^ 
par*k. Can. you.....vo.i"rv^a.™CCLC-£.?. 

yes X Con win Q 
f-^ce run.e.D f Q.5t 

I did rh/3" w/:) /fe 



I i i 7 
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A few weeks later he lengthens sentences by conjoining them 
with "end- [and]. 



Wnat ciosLS your 6oa \ook like? 



puppy enci My d o j 

n Q<v» e is 4" I' 1 / e r- 

<3n d r^y do !; < e r>-ic 

end do^ is pret + y 

Do you. Ucivc: any ofhev-^ 

pe+s' We haye a doQj 

3 cats a>xj Q kit+cn, a do^e, 

So.ne d-iiCfC-inSi .ducks, and 
TWO horses. 

I K o V c ^ K i t+Cn 

^t^d q If -j-K.- Ki f fe^ 

OrQ pi-^ f f y 



so ime ba dy s hHI My doc? 

Thai--5 terribk! fVas your doQ 
in. the yard or does if purv, 
loose Kave you. c'/ieclfcd wi+K 
1 , pound , X hope, he's 

I05f. Maybe, hc'/l come home, 

My dog was ih fhe 

yard end doj wflJ 

pretfe ervd H love 

dog r I; K e nny doj 

and wan So ry^e La 4^ 

C*y aod X lover 



Three months later, Gerardo's fluency had increased, and he 
began to be sensitive to standard spelling, ("polo bear" was 
corrected to read "polar brar"). He makes judgments about his topic: 
"The polar bears smell ugly and 1 know that becase here is net cold 
and they smei so ugly..." He also began to speak. Gerardo had a silent 
period during which he said little or nothing. But once he began to 
write and read, he also began to speak: 
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— cxP^. .. . 

— X— lUc- -♦ic- whc #v. ...a. .,.)%4a-"k .v^^ 

— w €Q K i i 4 4* A, i cw . - 



-M-U 4^ XC£ sc- H^^s^ t-^L . 

fl^X ii.^ ^SLS a^ijal 

7 '' CA 4. <LuLJv _.. 



I — bav.evo_'i: — be..en_>sj.ao^>L_Las±__..y_cac 

Th^^ — pQ_lai: b.gac5 <ar p. pre '^'^^.^ 

bet" i:Ke_y liked .Co-ki,.. 



-y LA^i Th e. -Co-bL- 



-* W< g o t a. k a >■ < Ij >>o/ s^LjL 



a,,^-^* ^ l> , € ■ 1 SUX. y\y Wiet-«r^ 

^ < >^-^ -t^a ^-k^ x-<»_^3 4-1, 1^ 



V)> <^ P o \a ) r — la c) Jr .S 



b-tf rn S •i ' V Uwa y ^ ^ t ' ' c t j> I y 

y ^ ^*t^ -lu,-^. J / i ^ 



^g^MUyiX- 



i»- €. T ^ t" y Q»t^ j-..^ 

Er|c m:, BtST COPY MMUBLE 



Gabriel uses crayons to spell words he is unsure of. By using 
his "colors" he was able to correctly spell "gray" and "black"; 
however, he misunderstands "crayola" as meaning "color": 



Oo you. hQ\/c, other pe'f'3 bestc^e^ 
your cats ond rabt>iis? Do Vou. 

i. plo^y w V) i f lo fny do 
i Lo ve you 




TL 

OVG My CO{t 

Wno-t aolo^ \^ \/oar dooj What 
Color i>s> your cct^-l- ?, ^ 

rny doQ \5 bUck 
yo\^r dog 




ond" tvoo norses^ Soyv>€ CnickenS and 



I 1 
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In a subsequent entry he uses standard capitalization and 
punctuation. 



Yes hroTher ru\n . 

Do +hev rum -fcxs+e-r i-W3.n yom? 
X bet you- can run fasf 'ioo. 

J l')k^ run C-Jr-her 

my chicken, 

Hike fo run o£tr cj I 

Your rr^orr^ sav-s you. are alioay^ 
ravSiTMnQ around. ,Why do yOLL, 
Chase ^ -the ahicWerJs a^dl o+her 
CXr>\'malS? 

Don't vou ever qet tired of 
runnina' a-PTer YtSur dqq and 
ea+ , cWicKen^, horses , bny-fherS, ancC 
Sisters, Whcxf e-Kse do /ooo 
do besides runr 
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For several days Caroline writes about plants. She wants me 
to give her some. In my response I share that we will study plants 
and then plant some. We exchanged entries for several days on 
plants. One day I wrote "plant" on the board and asked her, - 
"Caroline, you know this word?" and she proudly replied - "paper". 
For days we had been writing entries about what I thought were 
plants, and she became frustrated because I was not giving her 
paper. She had wanted paper! 

Subsequent entries from Caroline's journal begin to show 
increased fluency and coherence. Her writing and reading are more 
fluent. 




Afe had a- qreen bind , Our 
Ca+ knocked +he ca«ae over 
03nd Qau^K-V M>a bira- 



CMrisirms . Your s/sfer u;ill 
like +V\e. ^l^hh 0Y\ +ree. 

X Tuii Uop9, Qisfcr ^ro(u S/gr* Su^ 
Sh€ is a hah/ • ^ke is Cut& hctS Pai^ 

iAaf 5/>e utas born, pAxy ui% She 
Cry af i>of^^ * But DO <^an*fhtte 



Sht, Will grotO bigger • before yo^^ 
VJVvers w»U pur ifYNoVV\er bnr^ her ^ 

m/ i;^/er /f a 900 b <tby <^/i ^ 

Sis-far c^/ she Cny Cuie. ' Od^eashc ^<^^^h 

-t^ee iJ^^f bhe- on6^'5A# once- ^om^ 
rh UK * 

Sl^e waY%i-s milk iA;hen 3\ne an'es. 
SV^C proboJo^ Wan+s dry diap<2rs^ 
4oo. 0: be-^ <she'3 aL^+e. T'i^ 3laci 
you. like ScKooK X'm glad. youYc 

\Yv Yr>^ cloiS^* ^/o<< "o /■«> 

d aj S r 6u7» ^A* ^'^•t^/ 

SKe miQy>+ be ivu my class 
some acx^, buL+ \t vol 11 be. 
au)V>i\e. Vou- uoiU be iru 



Ricardo, a third grade student, "butters up" his teacher, Ms. 
Weist, in hopes of receiving a Christmas present: 



0\J(L yo o O , -T^ C^Tf/* 

As he writes more, Ricardo's fluency increases: 

lo/\<^ 4\fvl V^a\r/ -l-V Koi a 

i^N^K a\oV of *f^^^K€i. Thtn :L v^-an 



Israel is a fifth grade Special Education student who is also LEP. 
He writes to his teacher, Ms. Recker: 



^ FIJI/ JC^rOjXr^ yrr^ p^' fiC 



Kj^jv 't yU/TyioAz J^au^ ^i(/^y^ ^^'^^ 
^ '/vrt. .^^k^ Jld^U. a. .^I^J^. C^i^ OAS. yH^CJt^ 



1 ^T) 
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Rubl, a third grader, who spoke Spanish at home to her 
monolingual parents, asked if she could write in Spanish to Ms. 
Drane: 



Ml £JZjA/2L 

Esfo^ mu^ — Qle.qre. <^jd^ -he ^u<;-hr3 l^et- 

• "fig U 7- dJji. djL ^^ir i^ir ac'iQS. 
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^ ^ ■ » ■ I ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ I 



/ ^^r^ 



'^t^yyxJlyyy^L rr^ Ulna -pi'p.^-hcr p/7r/7 



— Ml6S Drane. _ 
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Students must have time to write, in Spanish or English. If 
they write in Spanish, we respond in Spanish, and later in the year, 
when they feel comfortable about their progress in EngHsh, we 
respond in English. As a result, they begin to be biliterate. 

The dialogue journal is an "on going" daily conversation. It is 
private; only we read it. Children are provided a regular time in 
class to write. We use the first minutes of class to write. It takes 
time to respond. At the beginning of the year we were spending 
twenty minutes writing responses; toward the end of the year, as 
entries increased in length, it took us longer. The time spent 
responding was well worth the effort in increased reading and 
writing proficiency. 

A variation of the dialogue journal is used at the Kindergarten 
and first grade level. These children also "write" entries, and they 
learn to "read" what they have written. We recommend taking 
advantage of their enthusiasm at this age and use the journal with 
them as well. Kindergarten teacher Susan Stimson staples together 
a few blank pages. Together she and her children brainstorm topics 
on which they can write, such as "Me at Home," "Friends at Home," 
"Toys at Home," "Adults", "Books", "Cooking". These stapled pages are 
taken home each Friday. 

The child draws a picture of one of the topics and shows it to 
one of her parents or older siblings and talks about it. The parent or 
sibling records what the child says. The child returns the journal to 
school on Monday and reads his/her entry to the class. The teacher 
writes a response and returns the journal to the child. The teacher 
then aids the child in reading the response. 

The "Friday" or weekend journal continues throughout the year 
There are variations: the child draws a picture to reflect the topic, 
explaining to her teacher its significance. The teacher records what 
the child says; the teacher then responds with her entry. The two 
entries are taken home, where the child and parent together read the 

Er|c I » 3 
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child's entry and the teacher's response. With the parent's help, the 
child responds to the teacher. Since most kindergarten children are 
beginning readers and writers, this is an activity that requires a 
great deal of cooperation of the parent, or sibling, and teacher. 

PQi:p:l£:::::.fii::?B:D:ma~ 




e>\"eO\ 



Two kindergarten children emerge into literacy by printing letters: 
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Another variation of the journal requires students to record 
what they know and what they have learned. Fulwiler (1987:16) says 
that this variation "encourages writers to become conscious through 
language of what is happening to them, both personally and 
academically." We ask students to write about what they know 
before the topic is introduced and afterwards to summarize what 
they have lear.ied. We thus monitor student progress, our own 
teaching, what is comprehended or misunderstood. Writing about 
what has been learned is one way of reinforcing learning. Howard 
(1984:16) makes the point that "writing is an essential means of 
learning, and the best reason for writing in school is to learn." 

Here are some effective suggestions for such a journal: 

1 . At the beginning of a lesson or unit, students record what they 
know about the subject or topic. 
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2. Stop midpoint In the week and have the students wi ite questions 
they still might have or points which they would like clarified. 
Stopping to think and write may clear up any misund erstanding or 
vagueness, and we have a way of assessing our own pefformance. 

And, finally, we have children use the journal to "save" 
language: a word, a phrase, a thought, the title of a poem or song, a 
topic worth exploring - all can be seeds for further writing. 

Journals are an effective means for insuring that students 
write every day. They will increase in fluency the more they write. 
We have seen tremendous reading and writing growth in our own 
students. 



Chapter 5 



Writing, hnd Reading Across the Curriculum 
Janet R. Drane 



Why can't Juan and Susanna read? Conferences, articles, and 
books — and this guide — ad nauseam have addressed that 
question. A partial response (?): perhaps the reason that reading 
does not "take" is that the reading materials kids are exposed to are 
irrelevant to their lives as well as uninteresting. Why can't Juan 
and Susanna write? They don't want to: the classroom activities 
that go on in the name of writing are also boring and irrelevant. We 
all know that to do anything wed, such as learning to ride a bicycle, 
we must practice; and we must practice on real bicycles. We need 
help in learning, but the need for help decreases as we become more 
proficient bike riders. The same holds true for learning to read and 
write. But let's twist reading and writing practice around: if 
students write first, they might be interested in reading what they 
had written. 

A paradox: how can children write if they can't read? Should 
we be teaching reading - more accurately reading skills - first 
before we provide time for them to write? Should we teach 
decoding and word identification skills before v^e give them 
opportunities to write? While it is true that skills for sounding out 
or identifying words can be taught to children, we feel there is more 
to reading and writing than just figuring out what a word is. Forcing 
children to memorize letter and word identification cues results in 
the practice of "calling words". There is a big difference between 
reading for meaning and calling words. We have listened to children 
while they painfully "read" word after word as those listening to 
them (their teacher included) nearly fall asleep or have their 
attention diverted to something more interesting. And that same 
child who was dutifully "reading" hasn't been listening either. Just 



ask her a question about what she has read and nine times out of ten 
she will not be able to answer. 

By the time children get to the third, fourth, and fifth grades a 
great many of the stories in their readers are good stories, even 
aware winners, written by professional authors. But by that time 
reading may have become so difficult, stressful and unpleasant for 
the child that any enjoyment is lost. Children cannot be taught to 
enjoy reading; however, most children "discover the joys of reading" 
if they are allowed ?nd encouraged to read authentic books which are 
interesting, useful, and relevant. 

I did not enjoy reading until the summer after my fifth grade 
year. I had always been a poor reader - at least that is what I was 
told - and, as a result, almost failed the fourth grade. I loved the 
books my fourth grade teacher read to us, but I didn't like the 
questions in the readers and the workbook pages we were required to 
complete. During that summer I was so bored I thought I would go 
crazy. My family vacationed where there were no TVs, radios, 
telephones, or friends, i could either swim, walk in the woods, or 
play cars with my little brother. One day when I was tired of 
everything, I found a large stack of Saturday Evening Posts. I 
discovered that each included several exciting short stories, some 
of which were serials. After that summer, I was hooked: I read 
everything I could get my hands on. 

Children should not have to be so desperate for something to do 
that only then do they read. Reading should be an enjoyable activity 
in and outside of school. When people enjoy reading, they become 
lifetime readers. 

Ideally children learn to love reading and writing long before 
they enter school. From the time they are able to sit in their 
parents' laps they need to be read to regularly. Young children 
appreciate the rhythm of poetry, especially nursery rhymes and 
songs (Bohannon, 1980). They love to take pencils and crayons and 



markers and "write like big people." Ask a young child to read what 
he has written and he can usually tell you a story. Something 
happens, however, when a child begins school. He is told to stop 
scribbling his stories and to start practicing letters. I have seen a 
paper marked with an "F" because a child only wrote one line of 
capita! A's instead of the four or five lines that the teacher had 
requested. The love for reading and writing should be the end result 
of schooling. Children should believe that they have something to 
say and that others want to read what they have written. 

Often times children receive the message early in their school 
careers that their writing is deficient unless all sentences begin 
with capital letters, end with periods, and every word is correctly 
spelled. For a child, a budding writer, to stop writing and be forced 
to go to the dictionary every time she can't spell a word breaks the 
train of thought. Interrupts the creative juices, and stifles 
spontaneity. We teachers often lament the fact that children lack 
imagination. They don't lack imagination as much as they lack the 
desire to risk writing. And writing does involve taking risks! 

Limited English Proficient children start school with even 
more of a hurdle to read and write than do monolingual children. So 
many times I have heard teachers complain that the LEP children 
don't have any language. Of course, that isn't true, though sometimes 
it may seem that way to their teachers. These children do have a 
knowledge of their first language. They get along fine at home, with 
their family. Children who do not know English when they enter 
school are at a disadvantage, leading teachers and administrators to 
believe that they are not as capable of learning as are monolingual 
children. Their norm-reference test scores, given in English, are 
usually low. 

If LEP children are to receive the writing practice necessary 
to develop English language competence, writing must be fostered in 
all subject/academic areas. Unfortunately, studies show us that 
most writing is limited to the language arts classes. Even in 
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language arts classes too much of the writing may be limited to 
copying, note taking, and filling In the blanks, writing that Applebee 
(1982) calls "mechanical." Moreover, research shows that a great 
deal of writing is employed to test how much a student has learned. 
The student writes to the teacher, who evaluates or grades the 
performance. Moffett suggests 

Instead of using writing to test other subjects, we 
can elevate It to where It will teach other subjects, 
for in making sense the writer is making knowledge. 

We believe that there Is a better way to get LEP children to engage 
In authentic writing and reading tasks - to make them integral 
parts of all subjects or content areas: as we have been saying, 
children need to write and read every day. 

The following Is an sample of an integrated piece of writing 
where the fourth grader Is not only learning to capitalize and 
separate paragraphs but Is also displaying knowledge of how horses 
arrived In America: 
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One reason that teachers do not have students write is that 
there may not be time to complete the assignment during writing 
time. Here is where we may be missing an opportunity: we must 
provide more time to write. As students write about what they are 
learning, the material is assimilated. Students learn because they 
think as they write, they are involved; and we can read what they 
have learned. I use writing assignments in helping children learn 
facts as they are using their second language. Jason, a second 
grader, learned and wrote about the effects of the weather on 
insects: 



BiAcj I i Colt} Whfi « It 
.. Qi-a <\ pr<A-y i r]a fin CM] 

eta ^\ \<LaT bccoois*: 

Vn € I e. CI f h<n5 



.'+ 



One of Mary Recker's fourth graders learned of the reasons for 
Texas declaring its independence from Mexico: 



ryw4m<Xi6e. \K^^o.y-\z>atc%, jU^XdtJ!^ c^C^f 
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Texas [Texans] wanted their freedom because the texas [taxes] 
were too high. And when we boutg [bought] goods Mexico wood take 
them away and make use [us] pay taxes. And they were strik [strict] 
to the Texans and they made rules differtrin [different] and they said 
no guns aloud" and that made Texas "mad" Because they need guns 
for hunting and Mexico did not want Texas careing [carrying] guns 
around. And the reason they did not carer guns were because they 
were crichs [crooks] and that's why they didn't carer guns" 

What might happen to the quality of students' writing if they 
were encouraged to write their own daily journal in their social 
studies class, story problems in math, to record their reactions to a 
piece of art, to music, literature or if they wrote an interpretation 
of the results of an experiment in science? It is probable that not 
only would they learn, but they would also improve their writing 
abilities. 

The following are suggestions for using writing In the content 
areas. Many of these suggestions can be adapted to more than one 
content area and for most grade levels: 



For the English and Language Arts class: 

PIcto-biography: bring In old and recent 

photographs of yourself, family, friends, etc.; paste 
pictures in any order on the paper; for each picture, 
write a sentence that tells about some piece of your 
life revealed in that picture. 

My Favorite Room: have students choose a special area 
in their house or yard and write about how they feel 
when they are in that place and why it is special to 
them, what is in it, how it looks. 
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^ a r € i^o ¥c^Ke c Ions 
Y/o IK 





General Life: 



•Me" Poems: write a poem in which every other 
line begins: 

I seem to be 

But really I am 



or 



am good at 

I am not so good at 



•Me" Pictures: make a silhouette of a student and have 
students write words or paragraphs 
about him/her; make a mobile by attaching the 
silhouette with words that tell about the student. 
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Biographies: real or fictitious 

Family history: scrapbook including a family tree and 
information about a student's past. 

Cultural Traditions: students write about traditions 
in their own family or traditions around the 
world. Compare and contrast present traditions with 
past. 

Time line: show major events and influences in the 
students' lives. 



Other Biographies: have students make out questionnaires to 



help them write biographies of 

Authors of booki; 
Classmates 
Parents 
teachers 
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Biopoems: (see John Harrison's chapter) can be useful 
in summarizing the life of a famous figure: 

Role Biography: a student chooses a role she may 
play in life (son, daughter, sister, brother, 
student, niece, her future career, etc.) and 
describes the norms of behavior for that role. 

"I wood beaPleaseMan [police man] and a grand 
[guard] tothe zoo and bea grand [guard] to 
the dinosaurs muzeyum [museum] and a 
strafite [starfighter] grand [guard] and I 
what [want] to be Godzilla" 

News Articles: write facts and/or opinions about 
School Events 
A Special Student 
A Special Teacher 

Current events: What is happening in the 
city, state, country, world, universe. 

Fiction: 

Epitaphs (See Fun Writing) 

Wills — read examples of real wills; write, 

in legal language, what the student wishes 

to leave the school, the teacher, or new 

students when they move on to the next 

grade. 
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/?e^^ Sh^ Wm^ cryi/}0 ? 

aa^ o/7</ bro Mer h Cp/nc tor mC. 




The rr^Jin let ^^'^ o/J 
whfi^ the rr\ Qt) lei- hit ao^ -^^/^ 

rC-n c^nji, ^o-'; :x/T<?< ro.^ KAht/l Sh^ 

d* cJi nq-t kt) OW y^no //Vw The C<: • 
, Oc/r of ^h^ hcu^c To Wncir 

!Y?/Ce het\ Anc/ \^^h^n rc^ 

\ wfith^y ^)er' o /her rr^ ^ m 



1 



Th(t /'►'<?/ 'r^ a ranch. 
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An d nc l^r<^<^ mof7> <knd 

Ao^d cKnii Ir-otl^c 0<^d ^is^^r. 
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Fantasy: 

Fairy Tales (See Fun Writing Chapter) 
Fables- after studying the form of fables, 
students then write their own legends. 

Science Fiction: students write fantasies about 
space travel and visits in space. 

Free Writing: ask students to write continuously for a 
specified amount of time (even if they can't 
think of anything to write; they can write, 
"I can't think of anything to write" until 
something comes to them. 

Completions: students supply endings to sentence 
fragments or partial stories. 

Collaborative Writing can be employed in any size 
group; each student writes a word, sentence, 
or paragraph on a pre-discussed topic; each 
student should continue from what the 
previous writer has written; the finished 
product will be a story. 

Science: 

Thinking Sheets for brainstorming (Semantic Mapping): a 
prewriting 

activity which helps students map out and 
organize their ideas; they can be an 
alternative to outlining. 
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Food Chains: list each food in a food chain on a strip 
of paper, have the students glue the strips 
together In a real chain in the proper 
sequence (this activity is especially strong 
in the primary grades). 

List the foods in a food chain in the form 
This Is The House That Jack Built." 

This is the grass that grew from the decomposed body 

of the alligator. 
This is the grasshopper that ate the grass that grew 

from the decomposed body of the alligator. 
This is the frog that ate the grasshopper that ate the 

grass that grew from the decomposed body of the 

alligator 

This is the heron that ate the frog that ate the 

grasshopper that ate the grass that grew from the 
decomposed body of the alligator. 

This is the alligator that ate the heron that ate the frog 



that ate the grasshopper that ate the grass that 
grew from the decomposed body of the alligator. 

Experiments: data sheets - students explain what 
happened in the experiment and why they think 
it happened as it did. 

Research Reports: pick a letter out of a box and find 
an animal in a resource book; discover 
everything possible about that animal; become 
an expert on t'lat animal; report to the class. 

Biographies (real or pretend): 

Animal: select an extinct animal and find out how 
it was classified and the reasons for its 
extinction. 

Insects: write a story about the students' 

community from the viewpoint of a fly, an 
ant, a cockroach. 

Plants: have students write and report on the uses of 
roots, stems, flowers, and leaves as food. 

Haiku: (see Chapter on Poetry) 

Tall, majestic, sad 

My spot is mostly for birds 

All gone for the year. 
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What plants need: students write a 




Rocks: write a poem describing the 
characteristics of rocks: 

Cinquain (See Chapter on Poetry) 

Rocks 
Chemical ancestors 
Tossed, broken, buried 
V J binary magicians of nature 

Stones 

Life Under Sea: write a story on what people 
and their lives would be like if they were 
adapted to living in the ocean instead of on 
land. 
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Biocrostlcs: (See Chapter on Writing for Fun) 
S slimy 
L long 
U ugly 
G gruesome 

Lists: select a topic and have students write as 
many words related to that topic as they can 
in a certain amount of time (especially 
strong when introducing a new topic). 

Role Playing: become an animal,, plant, stone, etc. and 
write "A day In the life of..." 

Think and Write Slips: Distribute papers to 

students at the end of class. Ask them to summarize 
what has been learned during the chat class; this 
activity provides closure for the students and, when read 
by the teacher, it can indicate needs of 
students. 



Health: 

Educational Campaigns: 
Just Say No 
Posters 

Poems (Jingles for products) 
Prepare a Consumer's Guide describing 50 ways 
to conserve water 

Manners: 

Telephone: 

Write an advertisement for your school as it 
would look in the yellow pages of the phone 
book. 
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Write a booklet of tips that will help people 
use the telephone wisely and quickly in emer- 
gencies. 

Make a guide to proper telephone etiquette. 

Choose one name from the phone book and write 
a description of that person's appearance, 
personality and life. 

Choose two names from a phone book and write 
a story about a romance and how the telephone 
helped start the romance. 

Choose two names from the phone book and 
write a conversation that the two might have 
on the phone; write a conversation you might 
have if you were calling the library, a 
theater, your mother/father at work, etc. 

First Aid Procedures: 

Compile a booklet of first aid procedures for 
home, school, or camping trip. 

Safety procedures (sequencing) 

Prevention (fire, accident, illness, etc.) 

Menus: 

Write a menu and a description for the 
"Special of the Day" in the cafeteria. 

Design a new menu for a Sandwich Shop, 
Sausage Hut, Seafood Shanty, Yogurt Bar 
Avocado Pit, Ice Cream "Saloon" 
Onion House, Tamale Factory. 
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Dialogues: 

Between two students on peer pressure 
situations. 



Role Play: 



Write about situations students of any age 
encounter; help a student work out his/lier 
own feelings and attitudes about difficult 
situations. 



Social Studies: 

Read Historical Fiction, Adventure Stories 



Diaries/Journals: from what they have read have 
children pretend to be a real or imaginary person living 
during a certain time in history and keep a journal of 
feelings or facts. 

-n -n V . . . /I . , J. ^ 



Debates: choose a certain event in history from the reading, 
research it, defend or attack it with supporting 
details. 




Map Directions: guide a partner with oral or written 
directions using directional words north, 
south, east, and west. 

Develop: a flag, seal, symbol, pledge or national 
anthem for a new country. 

Research reports: choose a letter from a box and look up 
city, country, person, etc. and find as much 
information as possible from resource books 
and become an expert on that subject; then 
report to the class. 

Weather Grams or Bulletins: 

Unsent Letters: using material being studied, students 
draft a letter to a friend or relative; these 
letters involve role playing and imaginative 
involvement in the material being studied. 

Focused writing: writers concentrate on a single topic 
during a non-stop, limited time writing 
session; enables a student to see how much 
she has to say on a subject. 

Example: Students select a favorite vacation 
spot and describe it; describe the 
natural geography of that part of the 
state and explain why that type of 
geography appeals to them. 

Legends: create a legend about the origin of the name 
of a person or place. 
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"I am..." Papers: describe land forms using the first 
person 

Example: (see Gere 1 987:1 42) 

I am lava all around, 
Gases emerging and burning into steam, 
Taking everything that stands before me 
I move sluggishly across the land 

Slowly, 

My outer layer cools, 

But my inside still turns 
Forming a tunnel. 

I feel movement beneath. 
Rushing air, 

The still liquid part 
Tries to fill the tunnel 
cooling as it descends. 

Forming 

A column of basalt 

dangling from the roof of the cavern. 

I am 

A pillar formed from fire, 
now frozen as ice. 

I am 

A stalactite. 
I am. 
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Guided imagery: Combines reiaxation techniques with orai 
narrative, to provide writers with an 
imaginative experience which becomes the 
basis for writing. Lilce role playing and 
dramatic scenarios, guided imagery asks 
students to become directly involved in what 
they are studying. 

Example: " Describe what you are thinking 
about, what the river looks like, what the 
trail is like, and make other observations 
about what you see as I read" (see Gere 
1987:143-144). 

The sun has come out, yet it is still cool... Why? 

Something brushes your face ....What is it? 

Time for a rest stop. You look around and find an 
idea! spot. Describe it. Then you begin to 
speculate how it got there and why it was there. 

Hiking along later, you observe some animals off in a 
clearing. Describe them. 

Later, along the trail, you crouch low to look at 
something. What is it? 

Midafternoon, you set up camp. What are you going to do 
with the rest of the day? 

After dinner, as the sun is setting you listen quietly to 
the sounds of the rain forest. Describe them. 

Describe the weather the next moming. 
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The following is an example of one student's response to the guided 
imagery: 



A Hike through the Rain Forest 

We're starting on the bark-covered trail into the wild wonder 
of the the Rain Forest. There's no moss growing over the trail so you 
can barely tell there's bark underneath it. I can tell they haven't 
covered it with bark in a long while. The river is moving rather 
rapidly, dodging the rocks and fallen trees and branches. The sun is 
coming out and shining rather bright. The forest is still cold though. 
It's like there's a giant reflector over the forest reflecting the heat 
so it will stay cold. We're taking a break to rest up a bit. There's an 
old nursing log with some trees and rocks by and on it. We like this 
place because there's a good place to sit and rest. There's a lot of 
action going on here. Some birds are in the trees above us. We're 
back on the trail now some moss hanging from a tree brushed my 
face. It's fascinating how it just hangs from this tree .... 



Art and Music: 

Written Descriptions: students search for descriptive 
phrases that create pictures in their minds; 
reproduce the images on paper with paints, 
crayons, ink. 

Self portraits: draw a self-portrait and then write in 
or around the portrait an autobiography. 

Paint with words: associate colors with feelings, 
tastes, sounds, smells, thoughts, sights and 
experiences; then illustrate writings. 



Green (a collaboration by fifth 
graders - Frank, 1 979, 73) 



The taste of a pickle 

The sound of crickets chirping - these are 
green. 

Spring and mint and freshly mown grass smell 

green. 
Green is mold. 
Green is the color of pride. 
Green is sour. 

Green is a tree, rushing water, and a slimy 
frog. 

Green is a fluoride treatment at the dentist. 
Green is the feeling you get when your best 

friend moves. 
And green is spinach and broccoli 
And the way a sourball pinches your tongue. 
Green is crunchy. 

Lyrics: write lyrics and then add music (existing or 
original). 

Listing: after viewing a painting, students describe 
the concrete or visual properties of the 
subject matter and design elements; use 
single words or phrases. 

Visual Literacy: use language to actively respond to 
art; build specialized vocabulary by using 
description, analysis, and interpretation of 
aesthetic qualities. 

Describing Art: students hold back all judgements and 
objectively list concrete features of the 
work. 

!4., 



interpreting Art: write a description of the owner of 
the objects in a painting; this heips 
students obtain a sense of the personality 
behind the painting; increases understanding 
of the artist. 

Free Writing: students write continuously, for a set 
time period, about what they see and feel 
about a painting or sculpture. 

MATH 

Multiplication: students make up rhymes to say while 

are jumping rope using multiplication facts. There are 
number of these rhymes still around and children may 
know them. Have them share 

write a story about a romance between a 
circle and a trapezoid. 

directions for an original math game that 
will help players learn math facts. 

a contract between a student and a friend who 
wants to buy the student's bike on time 
payments. 

reading the part of Guliver's Travels which 
deals with math, have the students write a 
story about what the world would be like 
without numbers. 



Shapes: 
Write: 



After: 



Have students! compile a math dictionary that has clear 
definitions of the math terms they need. 

Write: a menu for a restaurant where a family of 
four could eat dinner for under $12.00. 

rhyming couplets to help someone remember 
his/her addition facts. 

math jokes. 

Admit slips: these are helpful in discovering how much 
students understand (See Science, this 
chapter). 

Give: oral directions to a partner on how to draw a 
specific shape; the partner cannot see the 
shape and the director cannot say the name of 
the shape. 

Unsent letters: (See Social Studies, this Chapter) 

Graphs: students write a paragraph explaining the use of graphs 
Line Graphs 
Bar Graphs 
Picto Graphs 

Story problems: Write: imaginative word problems for others 
to solve. Use a problem from the math text: have 
students make up their own. Or have students write 
story problems; use macaroni as counters. 
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Book Reviews: write about the scholars who discovered math 
and about the different numbering systems in 
the world; find out how calculators and 
computers work and about those who 
invented them; these books and the 
reports about them can heighten students' 
interest in math. Begin the book report with 
a map of the countries from which the mathematicians 
come. 



Writing across the curriculum^ writing and reading in the 
content areas, writing about what is being learned have received 
increased attention lately. The exercises and activities that we 
have proposed focus upon the content areas. A few may seem trivial; 
yet at the same time these and the others lead to writing, thinking,' 
and learning. If increased attention to reading and writing brings a 
"re-seeing- of the curriculum as a whole, where talking, listening, 
reading and writing are the focus of the school day, then we believe 
that learning will improve. Students will learn more if they are not 
corrected but shown, if teachers do not become merely "error 
hunters" but rather facilitators and guides, so that reading and 
writing are carried on in the classroom, in partnership with a 
capable and understanding, nurturing teacher. We urge upon our 
readers to assume particularly a nurturing role in their teaching of 
reading and writing, to participate in the same reading and writing 
activities, to learn with their students. 
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Chapter S 



Classroom Realities 
Valerie M.L. Camitii 



We know the "magic" of learning and teaching. It binds us to 
our profession. We sense its presence; its glow sustains us. Efforts 
to quantify and dissect it seem to elude us. Yet we doggedly search 
and In our search often forget that the interaction among individuals 
- between teacher and student - sparks the "magic." in Coming on 
Center James Moffett (1981: 22, 25) suggests that America and its 
Ideals should be nurtured, especially Its diversity and flexibility — 
in classrooms with visible welcome signs and "magic" teachers. 

What exactly is a "good" teacher, a "good" classroom? Some of 
us may identify with the teacher that Jim Graham (1986: 773) 
describes as "having one big jug full of knowledge and pouring it all 
into the little receptacles around the room." Who finds fault with 
his description of a "good" teacher standing before the neatly 
ordered rows of silent students, imparting information, correcting 
errors, and directing learning? Janet Emig did. 

Emig, former president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, portrays the irony in such an image in her anecdote about a 
principal who appears one morning to evaluate a teacher (Calkins 
1986: 11): 

For a moment, he stood in the doorway, glancing around the 
room. There was no sign of the teacher. Two youngsters 
worked at the chalkboard, one of them drawing a crude diagram 
depicting the sections of his volcano report. Nearby, three 
children clustered closely together on the floor, listening to 
Act 2 of Jorge's play, "The Missing Egyptian Pearl." Other 
children worked at their desks, some scrawling furiously — or 



doodling idly — on pads of legal paper, and some carefully 
copying their work onto white paper. Occasionally a child 
would turn around in his or her chair to read a line or discuss a 
point with a classmate. On the edges of the classroom 
children met in twos, listening to each other's pieces. In the 
far corner, three or four children worked at a table full of 
dictionaries and editing checklists, "he principal finally 
spotted the teacher, who was sitting alongside one student in 
the midst of the workshop; the principal made his way across 
the room to where she sat and leaning down, said in a stage 
whisper, "I'll come back when you are teaching." 

We need to resurrect the elusive "magic" that the principal 
misses. Principal? and others who evaluate will need to recognize 
the wisdom, knowledge and "magic" of teachers who foster 
classrooms where all kinds of learning and teaching take place. We 
also need to find ways of assessing and evaluating the teaching and 
learning going on in these student-centered classrooms. Calkins 
puts it this way: 

In most American classrooms, the teacher's focus is not on the 
child, but on a unit of study, the textbook, the prepackaged 
curriculum (1986: 6). 

She suggests that we center on less of what we should say and do 
tomorrow and ask instead how we can establish a classroom 
environment that focuses on students' needs today. Her suggestion 
is especially critical in addressing students of limited English 
proficiency. Although the needs of the students may be many, a 
student centered classroom will build on each student's linguistic 
and cultural strengths to foster growth, not only as an individual 
learner but also as a contributor to a community of learners. 

The image of "magic" classrooms are beginning to emerge. We 
must believe in our students' ability to succeed. Too often the a "at 
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risk" appellation carries with it lowered expectations of academic 
achievement. Frank Smith says, 

Athletes are rarely trained bv being told that the goals of their 
Instruction are probably beyond their reach, and the education 
of artists and musicians is not not often based upon persuading 
aspirants that they are likely to fail. 

We need to share our understanding that the classroom chatter 
of students absorbed in learning is a sig.i that everything is going 
weli (Smith 1982: 236) and that sharpening pencils, doodling, 
wiggling, stretching and sighing are but a few signs of learning in 
process (Britton in Hughey 1983: 7). Jim Graham (1986: 774) sees 
himself and other teachers 

...as sailors alone in dories setting off across the water, being 
asked not only to bring our small craft to harbor but also to 
rebuild them during the voyage, plank by plank. There we are, 
isolated In our tiny vessels, barely in contact with those 
others we glimpse across the waves. Coast Guard warnings of 
impending inspections only make us more likely to isolate 
ourselves even further. 

Although I sometimes feel like abandoning my leaky craft, I 
realize our plight. I want to learn from others but still 
maintain my dignity and professional independence and no one 
in their right mind is going to jump ship until they have an 
alternate way of staying afloat. 

And so another image looms out of the mists; that of the 
fabled schooner Bluenose which won fame in the Fisherman's 
Cup Races but earned her keep as a working vessel. A number 
of dories worked out from her, they fished on their own but 
always in contact with the mother ship. A much safer 
situation, one that minimized the risk and yet maximized the 
potential for independent work. If I want to help people 



change, I have to bring my schooner alongside and invite the 
lone sailor to join the flotilla - just as I Invite children to 
join the world of reading and writing. 

The "world of reading and writing..." The phrase has a nice ring 
to it. But is it possible to provide such a world? Frank Smith's 
(1982: 207) observes that "Neither the brains of children nor the 
nature of writing will change for the conveniences of schools." We 
are faced with a dilemma: which path to follow. A child's writing 
reflects the level of his or her thinking because thought is revealed 
in writing. Any attempt to stretch beyond current levels of written 
competence requires experimentation and risk. If teachers penalize 
students for risking, they penalize them for thinking. Some students 
can cease to learn and become mental dropouts — maintaining a 
minimal level of work that will not lead to undue attention. They 
are "at risk" in the school. 

What then of students who do not measure up, who do not 
Improve? We know that students do not handle failure well. If they 
have a history of failure, they learn to expect less from themselves 
and so will their teachers. There are no simple solutions to the 
dilemma which will work. However, there are several strategies 
which may aid teachers in their evaluation and tracking of student 
progress in reading and writing. We like so many teachers gave a 
writing assignment, collected and corrected papers. We deducted 
points for misspellings, faulty mechanics, lack of organization, and 
so on, finally arriving at a grade. Several problems appear to be 
inherent in this practice: first, it takes an inordinate amount of 
time and energy and results in requiring fewer and fewer papers. 
(Wo among us wants to spend evenings and weekends marking and 
grading papers?); second, more time and effort are spent in pointing 
out errors than reacting to content and development; third, students 
pay little attention to corrections, more attention to grades, and at 
the first opportunity toss the paper into the nearest trash can. If 
they react at all, they react to the grade ("What did you get?"). 



Many of our successful students write to please us (we being 
their onSy audience), and not themselves. When this happens the 
danger is that the sense of "ownership, or "responsibility," as 
Atwell (1991) puts it, is missing. In their efforts to please, writing 
becomes more of a "let's get it done" rather than a form of art. 
Smith (1982: 207) submits that 

Writing should not be perceived as something different, an end 
In itself. The whole point of the writing act is what it does, 
the experience and understanding it makes possible. A child 
who believes that the main purpose of writing is to get a grade 
from a teacher is clearly not likely to develop into an 
interested or particularly competent writer. 

We will weave, in and out of our narrative, some additional 
concerns about evaluating. Even with the system, or systems we 
use, problems remain. Evaluating — grading -•• is tough duty. We 
evaluate and provide help during the writing process: miscues can be 
flagged and correct prior to the final draft. Especially for the LEP 
child, who can easily become overwhelmed by the writing task, the 
availability of support and encouragement during the process is 
crucial. For these children we have found on-going evaluation and 
feedback to be powerful and effective strategies in their learning 
the craft of writing. 

Students need feedback, consisting of positive, helpful, and 
encouraging responses. Feedback helps students to assess how they 
are doing. There are a number of ways to provide feedback, and one 
of the most effective ones is to provide time for short writing 
conferences. Kirby and Liner (1981: 2301) say. 

Extraordinarily successful teachers of writing have one thing 
in common: they spend very little time in isolation, reading and 
marking papers, and a great deal of time responding and 
discussing student writings with the writers themselves. 
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Conferencing takes place during writing time. We sit down 
beside a student and answer his or her questions. We pause to to 
read a draft and to make suggestions. Conferences last as long as 
ten minutes or as short as one. During the conference students talk 
about the draft while we listen. Not surprisingly.our hardest task is 
to listen. 

The conference Is a forum for talking about revisions. All 
writers revise. Students, however, are rarely aware that writing 
well Is revising well. We "demystify" revising. Students need 
strategies which lead them to treat revision as a process. In the 
first draft stage students write quickly and concentrate on getting 
their Ideas down on paper. Then revising begins. Donald Murray 
(1968: 1 1 ) says to beginning writers, The amateur thinks the job is 
finished and the professional knows the job has just begin." 

What questions can we give students to evaluate and revise? 
They may ask: "Does it make sense?", "Does it say what I intended It 
to say?", "Is the meaning clear?" and even "Do I like It?" Answers 
guide revising. For beginning writers the process may not be 
mternallzed. Talking about writing enables the writer to see her or 
his writing again from a different perspective (literally "re-vision") 
and a conference is natural place of revising to begin. Additional 
questions that we ask are 



Tell me about your writing. 
How Is your writing going? 
What help do you need? 



We find that some writers don't revise. Young children, for 
example, do not revise extensively and appear to be happy with their 
draft "just the way it is," the satisfaction of having written 
anything being of primarily importance. LEP children are often 
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reluctant writers because they feel the visibility of their lack of 
fluency. A conference which points to their competence, however 
limited, encourages further writing. We comment on their ideas, 
their organization, as well as grammar rules which have been 
learned. More competent writers experience the problem of not 
knowing when to stop. It seems that revision could go on unless 
limited by a deadline. 

Conferences take time - more time sometimes than we think 
we have. Effective management of time and efficient record keeping 
are necessary concerns of teachers who must document the progress 
of their students. We suggest several strategies to document this 
progress and to manage time. Peer (classmate) conferences, called 
"helping circles" by Macrorie (1980) provide a different, but useful 
forum to aid students in receiving feedback. Peer feedback can 
foster a group consciousness and a supportive atmosphere. Macrorie 
(1980: 86) says 

The most surprising outcome of work in the circle is that your 
remarks about other persons' writing strengthen your own. One 
day writing a metaphor or ending, you will think of what you 
once said in the circle, and your help to another person will 
become help to you. 

Any point in revising may lead the student back to the 
beginning to narrow or broaden the topic. (We have had students who 
have abandoned their topic - they didn't know enough about it!) 
When the student feels that he or she is ready to write the final 
draft, the time has arrived to move to the editing phase. Although 
the terms revising and editing are sometimes used interchangeably 
we consider revision as a re-examination of ideas, their 
arrangement and development, in light of purpose and audience. 
Editing is correcting the draft for spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and appearance. Revision deals with content and editing with form 
but upon occasion the writing process blurs these distinctions. 



In our experience, too often we see students so concerned with 
being "correct" that they are reluctant to move beyond a few 
sentences (they want to be "right"). Writing is a messy activity, and 
students need to know that (so many of our children were spending 
time erasing rather than writing that we have banned erasers - if 
they wish to make a change, they cross out and go on). Students need 
to be given a chance (and help) to edit their paper before they 
prepare their final draft. When students see themselves as writers, 
they are concerned with having their final draft conform to the 
conventions and appearance of edited English. 

Audience is always important. When writing is shared, 
students will demonstrate an Interest in editing. At one time a 
paper was written for an audience of one, the teacher. In our 
classrooms writing for publication occurs. Just as someone who 
practices a musical instrument eventually wants to perform for a 
wider audience, writing can follow the same path - performing for 
a audience that is wider than the teacher. We publish in our 
classroom: we post papers on the writing board, we have an author 
of the week, we submit writing to the school newspaper, we prepare 
copies for parents, we bind papers into a classmade book. Writing 
becomes visible. 

Evaluation. Were it not the case that after so many weeks we 
must evaluate our students for the administration and for their 
parents. We have taken the advice of Kirby and Liner (1981: 187), 
who say, "at least with younger children you grade anything but their 
writing." Reality dictates that the teacher who deemphasizes 
grades must record a grade. To make the painful less painful we use 
the following. For example, in assigning a grade to the journal, if 
the student writes, she or he earns a grade. There is value 
judgement made about the quality of the writing, only that the 
student completed the assignment. All of our students do: the more 
they write, the higher the grade. Writing in a journal increases 
fluency, but is helped by the carrot. 
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Folders 

We provide a folder for each student. In addition to Its being a 
repository of a student's drafts, tlie folder also contains a record of 
the number of drafts that the student has written, what he/she is 
currently writing, and an evaluation sheet indicating progress or 
where revision is suggested. This record serves both to encourage 
goal setting and to measure progress. We chose to measure student 
writing from several points of view: 



Clarity of expression 
inclusion of supporting details 
Evidence of revision and editing 
Handwriting, spelling, and mechanics 



Record 



We staple the following form to the inside cover of the folder. 



Title 


Date 


Date 


Published/Shared 




Started 


Completed 





A caveat: If we trash rough and even final drafts, a record of 
growth is lost. But if ail papers are retained, improvement, or 
where improvement is needed, is clear to the student as well as to 
the teacher. A final dividend: we see children and parents 
experiencing pleasure when reviewing the papers in their children's 
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folders. They will be able to see progress and development from one 
set of papers to the next, (and papers placed in a portfolio can also 
be shared with next year's teacher. 

In evaluating "at risk", LEP children, a record such as the above 
is Invaluable. Standardized testing will often do little more than 
indicate that these children are working below grade level — a 
deficit view. Test scores may indicate no progress. If, however, a 
writing folder is maintained, information on progress is seen - and 
may allay the fears of those who maintain that these children, who 
are second language learners of English, are failing behind. They are 
making progress. 

Future Topics and Territories 

The folders are useful for an additional reason. On the inside 
front cover students can jot down possible topics. Donald Graves 
suggests using a portion of the back cover of the writing folder as 
an area to record 'Things I Know and Can Write About". A topic is 
listed only if the student demonstrates a substantial amount of 
knowledge about the subject. By keeping both lists in the folder, 
students have an available source of future writing ideas and topics. 
Even the youngest writers can add to these lists regularly. One of 
my third grade students developed a list of approximately seventy- 
five topics. In conference with me, she commented, "I want to write 
about everything!" Lisa had an interest in sharks. She wrote a book 
on the subject for the classroom library. She learned about how to 
use reference materials as well as adding to her knowledge of 
sharks by reading challenging texts. She became the class authority 
on sharks. During a school assembly given by Sea World, I found that 
her reputation extended beyond our class. The presenter showed a 
slide of a scuba diver with several sharks and remarked that he 
wasn't sure if the sharks were man-eaters. A student from another 
class yelled, "Ask Lisa, she'll know." 



Skills Assessment: Things I can do 

A list of the editing skills the student has mastered is 
documented and kept on the back inside cover. The following set can 
be expanded as students acquire new skills. One advantage of the 
set is that it can be employed as a checklist, which allows the 
student to pinpoint miscues in his or her own manuscript. Students 
can also list on this part of the cover Things I'm Working On". 



(the following is designed for students just beginning to edit their 
work): 



1 can 


put capital 


letters on 


the 


names of people. 


1 can 


start each 


sentence 


with 


a capital letter. 


1 can 


indent the 


first word 


in a 


paragraph. 



More than once in this guide we advocate writing in class on a 
regular basis (every day, in fact). If students write each day and 
keep their drafts in their folder, we can judge where we need to 
instruct. Mini-lessons (short in duration) targeted on specific skills 
are provided at a time when students need them rather than lessons 
scheduled according to an arbitrary curriculum which may be ahead 
of or behind the students needs. . 

Spelling 

Words which a student consistently misspells are listed 
correctly spelled by the student on the back cover of the folder. The 
list provides a personalized dictionary, or word bank. 

Conference Records 

We needed a record of what we discussed in writing conferences. 
We use the following: 



Conference Journal We keep a spiral notebook in which we 
indicate the date, student's name, and the points we discussed. 
Similarities that students exhibit in their writing development are 
visible. In addition to the spiral we also employ a student 
conference record form: 

Conference Record Form 

We complete the Conference Record Form at the conclusion of 
our conference with the student and place it in the folder so that the 
student can review the comments as he/she revises and progresses 
toward a final draft. The record functioris as a reminder of the goals 
discussed with the student as well as a record of the comments. We 
staple the form to the drafts and final copy. 
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CONFERENCE RECORD 



Name: 
Date:. 



Topics We Discussed and My Comments: 



Goals: 



Peer Responses 

We ask for peer responses. We group students into "helping 
circles" (a group of four to six classmates). As part of the 
evaluation and revision process we have students read their work 
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aloud to their classmates and encourage them to listen for passages 
which are not clear. We encourage the listeners to be helpful 
"coaches." In our helping circles at the beginning of the year we 
model helpful responses and pose questions which are intended to 
help the writer. Comments such as, "Could you tell me more about . . 

I'm not sure I understand why . ." gently focuses the writer on 
areas of his/her writing which may be unclear and need to be re- 
worked. 

Other comments such as "I really liked the part of the story 
where you describe how the robot moved because you used words 
like 'creaked' and 'shuddered.' I felt like I could see and hear that 
robot coming across the floor!" help the process by looking for 
passages that "work." 

After students are accustomed to providing feedback, 
comments are written on the Response form (see sample). Since 
trust is essential for helpful responding, we focus only on positive 
comments at first. As students acquire more confidence in 
receiving feedback, we then use the section of the form which asks 
for suggestions and requests for additional information: 
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RESPONSE FORM 



DATE 



Title of Composition: 



Author:. 



Does this paoer have major strengths? Which part 
(or parts) did you like the best (be sure to tell why)? Were there any 
words or sentences that you thought were especially effective 
(please copy)? 



Was there any part of the composition that was not 
Idear to you? Is more information needed? Was anything left out? 
Is there enough detail - can you see in your mind what was 
described? Do you have any suggestions? 




Person responding: 
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Editing 



Editing is the last step to publishing a paper, and editing is 
what some teachers emphasize the most. We share several editing 
strategies to portray editing as what we do to make the paper nice 
to look at." We model these strategies by projecting a student paper 
on an overhead and offering editing suggestions (for example, 
spelling, paragraphing, punctuation). We also ask for suggestions 
and questions from students. After our demonstration, students edit 
their own papers. 

Young children can begin to edit. They begin by proof-reading 
their papers for one feature, gradually increasing the number of 
features they are responsible for. For example. I have provided a 
mini-lesson on capital letters at the beginning of sentences. My 
children are asked to read a paper other than their own and check for 
the proper use of the capital letter. The next feature I address is 
end punctuation. 

Students eventually gain confidence and pride in applying the 
conventions of capitalization, punctuation, and spelling the 
mechanics to their own drafts. . A strategy that aids editing is an 
editing checklist. We place checklists in writing folders on 
posters, and at the editing table. Students attend to one editing 
point at a time. They proof their drafts for incomplete sentences 
spelling errors, and punctuation. We also use student tutors: if 
••Joaquin" is a good speller, he is designated as the spelling editor, 
and other students are encouraged to seek his help. 



Group Editing 



Group editing with small groups - a "helping circle "of no 
more than six students - is also effective. Students circulate their 
drafts to members of their circle. As students receive and read 
drafts, they sign their name on a response sheet and write comments 
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nr«f«-c ran have several readers in 
on the line next to their name. Drafts can have 

the span of one class period: 



The author of this paper is Carlos Pena 

(5th Grade) 



Name 

I Joan Jones 
IDonna Baker 
iGina Morgan 
iDavid Garcia 
I Fred Smith 
Amy Trevino 
iRobcrt Diaz 
Icarios Pena 



Suggestions/Corrections 

You might want to check run-on p.1 2nd para. 

Looks OK to me 

Underline title of book p. 3 

Looks good 

Fragment 2nd line p. I , „ 

Check spelling p.2. 4th line: "defence 

Super job 
[His paper] 



After the draft has been read, it is returned to Carlos and he 
prepares his final draft. 

we find that students ^-.op proof rea^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ~e 

sensitive to the appearar,ce ^^^'^^^^^'^^^'Zers recognize 
techniques, such as reading "rata a ouo, P Q^^^^^^^ny, 

r^cues. such as word ° ^speS^^^ 

we use a sequence n^ethod to bcate spen g 

students begin with the last wor on he page and ^^^^ ^^^^ ,^ 

manuscript in reverse, which forc«^ them t y 

isolation. This strategy may seem tedious, but 
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Evaluation 



Evaluation often is a problem for ^achers But eva uate we 
must Ho« do we grade? Our system (an adaptat.on) allows 
TecognWon for variations in quality. A student earns a C for 

rpTeTg all required steps i^' ^"^^^'^ ^'^^^ 
draftfs) Deer response sheet, final draft. These a^e siap^e 

; in order, with a cover page of ^o^^'^-'^^^J^^^' ^e 
earned for a draft of above average or of excepfona worl. We 

;-oid:^^T^^^^ 

suWectiv^ and we worry. What we do not want to do .s to punish 
with grades. 

We share and discuss our grading criteria with students. 
Students are assured they will do well provided they complete he 
fj^X in the process. Our assurance is designed «. remove t e 
risk of writing and to encourage them to expenment to g^ow ,n 
their competence. The added incentive °f /^"'^'"^ * °1 I 
.nrouraaes students to revise and improve their papers (there is 
tTaTof the behaviorist in us). We even evaluate the diaU,gue 
toumal Each time the journal is turned in we put a check in the 
^g^e boof At the end if the mar.ng peHod - calcu^e a gra e b 
countina the number of times the student turned in the journal and 
T^nn that fiaure by the number of times the journal was 
t "rL fff the iourna^ is used on a daily basis an adjustment is 
re^^erlltc^rwe may even count the number of lines anCor 
pages that the student has written in his/her journal. 

We have selected our grading criteria from a number of 
.ource? S (1982). for example, employs the following criteria 
n her high h'J Lses. One week prior to the end of the marking 
period fa duration of six weeks in Texas) her students choose a 
section from his or .her writing folder, revise it further and 
bm. it to her. with the entire folder, for a • Jj^-^J^ 
piece has already been through the pre-writmg. drafting, some 
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conference time to discuss ineir p-h 
before they submit it to us. 

Ha.,e,s .ades - -e. ...... ^^^^^^^^ Z 

needs to be ''^f -^^s^'^^^^^^^^^ - T 

the margin next to the line sne the writer to determine why 

and points out that 

When grades are made secondary. 
Drimary. My task is get them to wnte and to keep 
Tm^writing for as l&ng as we share t^e d~ J 
don't want to worry about grades, so this system also 
frees me. 
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Holistic Evaluation 



Honsfc evaluation ^^'^^^S ^ 
can save teachers time (yet it is not " ' ,^3 Cooper 

S. speeding no more than two minutes on each 
TZ. raters, guided by holistic scoring guides, can 
achieve a scoring reliability as high as .90 for 
individual writers. 
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Written composition Scoring Criteria Employed by Texas 

The State of Texas' test of competencies requires a 
composition The composition is assessed using focused hoi.st.c 
scoring (Texas Education Agency 1987): 

The scoring system is 'holistic' because the total piece 
of writing is considered; it is 'focused' since the 
writing is evaluated in terms of the composition s 
organization and its response to purpose and 
audience/topic . 

The scoring guide (see Focused Holistic Scoring 9u^^^^ J^^^^ot 
this chapter) describes the features of composition that raters 
for. Scores range from "0" (low) to "4 (high. 

conferencing with students and an °":9°'"9 ^"^^^^^^esl 
Writing began to give us a more compiej. ^^^l^^^^ 
♦hot thP «;tudents were making. We teit more connuci. 

seek alternative assessments of reading progress. The reciprocal 
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nature of reading and writing led us to modify the manner in which 
we assessed reading performance. 

The Reading Log 

The reading log provides a check on reading performance. 
Columns hieaded 




are listed on a sheet of lined paper. Each time the student read I had 
or her enters the appropriate information in their log. The 
l^:^ng coin provides an'opportunity for the student to evaluate 

the book. 

Reading Conferences 

Talking about a book with me gives the student an opportunity 
to go^ver his or her "rating" and the reasons for his or her rating. 

Reading Aloud 

I record students reading aloud. Their recording provides me 
with a r^o^^ ^pronunciation and reading fluency. My students love 
recording and rehearse for it by reading to a classmate. 

Reading-Response Journals 

While my students wrote in their dialogue journals I also had 
tbem wri^ Ta reading journal. The reading journal provided them 
with a forum to discuss books they had read or were ;««''"9- J^^' 
entries provided me with information on whether the text was 
appropriate and/or if they were reading with comprehension. 
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Anecdotal Records 

I kept anecdotal records of my students, consisting of brief 
notes describing what students did during the day. I always wrote 
no^ on what "hey were doing correctly. . have found that wntmg 
on "sticky notes" and then at the end of the day attaching the notes 
to a sheet of paper, on which the student's name appears, and 
including them in a notebook provides me all kinds of good things to 
tell parents and administrators. 



Evaluation Criteria: an Uneasiness 

We are still left with an uneasy feeling about evaluation. We 
have learned to live with it, knowing that professional critics use 
different criteria for evaluating a play, a book, or a poem. So be it 
Ith us - and perhaps with you. We believe that we -e con-tert 
in our grading. Primarily, we are interested m whether we can 
document growth of reading and writing proficiency durmg a 
semester and/or year. We believe we can. We also encourage 
students to add their own comments and judgments, as an entry in 
fhetlLgue journal, to ours. We have found their f-d -kjo our 
evaluation interesting, sometimes useful, and at all times 
revealing. We have cited in our References additional sources of 
evaluation that our readers may find useful. 
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